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The Prime Minister 


HE Prime Minister got his vote of confidence on 
Thursday of last week, as everyone knew he would. 
He got it by 425 votes to 23, and though only half the 
Labour Party was in the majority, not a single Conserva- 
tive member either voted against the Government or even, 


. @ far as can be discovered, voluntarily abstained. If the 


Prime Minister’s purpose was to demonstrate his power 
and to bring strays to heel, he certainly succeeded. The 
vote was taken on a narrow issue—even narrower, 
apparently, than Mr Churchill himself had expected— 
but it did not prevent a number of members from expres- 
sing their indignation at being compelled to eat their 
words against their will and at being forced to choose 
between two principles that they had thought compatible 
—support for the continuance of the Government in office 
and support for the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
This indignation is so natural, and the embarrassment 
from which it arises so acute, that the Government has 
been accused by some voices of abusing, or at least of 
straining, the normal constitutional usages. But this is not 
so. Mr Churchill was not distorting constitutional usage, 
he was following a constitutional precedent that is not only 
well established but also an essential part of the British 
system. What sets off the British system from all 
other Systems of representative democracy is the power 
that lies in the Prime Minister’s hand to challenge the 
House of Commons, on any issue that he may select, to 
§0 to the electorate. A British Government has the power 


to insist that Parliament shall do its bidding, with the 
sanction that, if not, either the Government or the 
Parliament, or possibly both, shall cease to exist. It does 
not follow that a wise Government will regard every 
disagreement that may arise between it and the House of 
Commons as an issue so vital as to require this treatment. 
But it is entirely for the Prime Minister to decide which 
issues are vital. And it is right that it should be 
so ; for it is this provision of the unwritten constitution, so 
seldom reproduced elsewhere, which has given Britain 
its fruitful synthesis of freedom and efficiency. In this 
country, in the intervals between appeals to the sovereign 
people, power rests where responsibility also lies, and we 
are spared the miseries of rule by irresponsible assemblies 
which have afflicted other democracies. No British 
Government can escape a rendering of its stewardship 
to the sovereign people; and so liberty is secured. But 
so long as it is not repudiated by the people, a British 
Government is master not only of the administration but 
also of the legislative process ; and so there is an oppor- 
tunity for’ consistent and efficient government. 

By a curious coincidence, an almost exact parallel with 
the events of last week can be found in the proceedings 
of the House of Commons just a hundred years earlier. 
On March 16, 1844, when a Factory Bill was under 
discussion, Lord Ashley moved an amendment to limit 
the labour of women and children to ten hours a day. The 
amendment was resisted by the Government on the ground 
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that the women did not want it, and that it was admini- 
stratively unworkable. On a division, Ashley won by nine 
votes. But a few weeks later, the Prime Minister, Peel, 
called upon the House to reverse itself, saying that, if the 
result were not as he wished, he “would retire with 
perfect satisfaction into a private station.” The House 
obeyed by 277 votes to 159. “The majority,” Ashley 
wrote, “ was one to save the Government, not against the 
question of ten hours.” 

The political science of the matter is worth insisting 
upon, not only for its own interest, but because of its 
close relevance to the problems of re-establishing demo- 
cratic government where it has been cast down. The 


principle upon which Mr Churchill relied last week, the | 


power of the Executive to dissolve the Legislature on any 
issue that it chooses to take to the people, is the reason, 
more than any other in the field of rules and usages, why 
British democracy has worked well while democracy in 
other countries has worked badly. It is a principle not 
only to be maintained here but to be recommended for 
export. It is just as important that democracies should 
be.able to govern with foresight and with authority as 
that they should be free. 

But if the political science of the matter is one thing, 
the politics of it is another. Mr Churchill acted well within 
his rights and in accordance with precedent. But did he 
act wisely? The answer can only be that he did not. 

This answer does not rest on the fact that the present 
circumstances are unusual and that there is virtually no 
reguiar Opposition. It is true that, in present circum- 
stances, the House of Commons does not enjoy even its 
usual limited possibility of voting against the Govern- 
ment. Only a negligible minority wants to unseat the 
Government, and there is no alternative to take its place. 
But it is also true that the Government could hardly 
dissolve Parliament on the eve of the invasion of Europe. 
Both threats are bluffs, and if either side is the gainer 
thereby in freedom of action, it is Parliament, as is shown 


by its rising rebelliousness. Yet the Coalition was formed 


to make the Government stronger than usual, not weaker, 
and it would be wholly illogical to deny it, for that very 
reason, the use of the principle that is the main source 
of any Government’s strength. A coalition has more, not 
less, right than any other Government to insist on having 
its way when it deems insistence necessary. 

The unwisdom of Mr Churchill’s action does not rest 
on any such complicated reasonings, but simply on its 
effect on public opinion. His professed purpose was to 
emphasise national unity ; his achievement is to create 
doubts where there were none before. If the Prime Minis- 
ter insists that the removal of Mrs Cazalet Keir’s amend- 
ment is an issue of equal importance with his conduct 
of the war, his insistence makes it so in constitutional 
practice ; but nothing can make it so in the estimation of 
public opinion. If the Government had taken the line 


that the amendment wrecked the Bill, and that the House’ 


of Commons must therefore either take it out or lose the 
Bill, there might have been some grumbling, but no more. 
The course the Government has actually taken has made 
it look more than a little ridiculous. 

Ever since Mr Churchill returned from his con- 
valescence in Morocco he has exhibited signs of a petu- 
lant temper that is most unlike him, usually the most 
magnanimous of men. While at one moment he exhorts 
the nation to keep its mind on the main issue, at other 
moments he goes out of his way to exalt trifles to an 
importance they do not deserve and would never have 
received but for his attention. The intervention of an 
independent candidate at a by-election, the impatience of 
the public over the delays of planning: policy, a Govern- 
ment defeat by one vote on a single clause: of a Bill 
having nothing to do with the war effort—these are hardly 
worthy of the notice of the captain-general of the nation. 
To rush at them with a flurry of hard words and over- 
strong actions is not to convince the doubters or rally 
the waverers ; it is to humilitate what should be his most 
cherished supporters, to irritate the unconcerned and to 
sadden his friends. A people like the British, in an emer- 
gency like the present, will never hold it against their 
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leader that he insists on having his own way in the big 
things that are essential to the life of the nation. It is 
when he begins to insist on having exactly his own way 
in the little things which, important in their own 
sphere, are certainly not vital to the commonwealth, 
that they start wondering whether he is quite the 
man he was. 

It is not only in the relations between the Government 
and both Houses of Parliament that there is a deteriora- 
tion, but also apparently in some of its internal relations. 
There is much talk of Mr Eden resigning the Foreign 
Office. The reason given is that he finds the physical bur- 
den of combining this office with that of Leader of the 
House of Commons too great. It may well be believed that 
the double burden is too heavy, but no politician in_ his 
senses would prefer the Leadership of the House to the 
Foreign Office—least of all Mr Eden, whose heart is in 
diplomacy—if his choice were wholly free. That his choice 
is not wholly free and that there is an element of pressuze 
in the matter is made clear by the attacks that are being 
made upon Mr Eden in some sections of the press. Nor 
is it very difficult to guess the source of the pressure. It 
is known that Mr Eden is much disturbed by the recent 
growth of a phenomenon that is very familiar in British 
political history and has rarely failed to be noxious—the 
conduct of diplomacy from No. 10 Downing Street. Mr 
Eden’s loyalty to the Prime Minister and ability to collabo- 
rate with him are both unquestioned and of long standing. 
Some new element has been injected into the relations in 
recent months—or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say some old element returning with renewed vigour. 

That element is Lord Beaverbrook, who was with the 
Prime Minister in Morocco and is believed to have been 
his close adviser since he returned. It is said that in the 
Cabinet changes that would follow Mr Eden’s departure 
from the Foreign Office, Lord Beaverbrook would cease 
to be Lord Privy Seal and take some more substantive 
office. Lord Beaverbrook does not believe in planning ; 
and one of the matters at issue between the Government 
and both Houses of Parliament is the slowness of the 
progress that is being made in planning the use of land. 
Lord Beaverbrook is a believer in “strong ” diplomacy 
and splendid isolation ; and there is talk of the departure 
from the Foreign Office of Mr Eden, who, whatever his 
other faults may be, is a convinced advocate of negotiated 
diplomacy as opposed to arbitrary coups de main. Lord 
Beaverbrook is of a peremptory temperament which 
achieves its results by overwhelming opposition instead of 
seeking to conciliate it ; and the Prime Minister begins to 
make constitutional mountains out of Parliamentary mole- 
hills. Lord Beaverbrook, in his piratical days at the Minis- 
try of Aircraft Production, used to forbid his subordinates 
to co-operate with anyone; and the re-waxing of his 
star coincides with a new determination on the Prime 
Minister’s part to exact submission from any of his fol- 
lowers who differ from him. 

It is difficult to believe that these things are coinci- 
dences. The advice the Prime Minister has been getting is 
bad advice. If it goes on, it will finish by doing the 
impossible—that is alienating him from a large section 
of the country. There has probably never been a Prime 
Minister who has enjoyed such an enormous fund of credit 
with the people as Mr Churchill. But he has been drawing 
on it recently at a very rapid rate. The leadership of the 
war is not in question ; but for every one elector who, 
two months ago, suspected that the Government was need- 
lessly obstructing reform or who doubted whether Mr 
Churchill is the man to lead the country in peace as well 
as in war, there must now be three or four. Until now 1t 
has always seemed so probable as to be almost certain 
that Mr Churchill would win the first post-war General 
Election, even with the handicap of having the Conserva- 
tive Party behind him. Now, for the first time, it begins 
to look doubtful. The day is still very far distant when 
either Parliament or the people will refuse to do what Mr 
Churchill wants, if he insists upon it. But in bowing to 
his will, Parliament can give warning of the electoral wrath 
to come. Mr Churchill’s majority last week was large ; but 
not large enough to drown the warning. 
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Russia in the Far East 


ANY people, thinking of the Far Eastern scene, take 
it for granted that, when the German war is over, 
Russia will be ready to join the Grand Alliance of China, 
Britain and the United States and bring the Japanese to 
a speedy defeat. They see in Russia’s abstention only a 
justified concentration on the Western war; and prophesy 
a speedy abandonment of neutrality when the Russians 
have recovered their freedom of action. The most recent 
exchanges between Russia and Japan can be interpreted 
in this sense. The Soviet Government has scored a 
remarkable diplomatic victory in compelling the Japanese, 
26 years before their lease expires, to abandon 
their oil and coal concessions in Northern Sakhalin 
and to withdraw at once, receiving in return only 
the ludicrously small compensation of 5,000,000 roubles 
for their property and a promise of an annual delivery 
of 50,000 tons of oil for five years after the end of the 
Pacific War. Since the Japanese rely on Sakhalin for 
almost a quarter of their domestic supply of oil, the com- 
plete immediate stoppage of deliveries is a serious loss 
to their straitened economy. The Russian victories in the 
West ‘have had their first repercussion in the East. It is 
not at all to Japan’s liking. 

Yet can one assume that -this is the first step towards 
Russia’s participation in the Far Eastern war? If so, 
what is to be made of the other evidence of Russia’s 
reviving strength—the news of fighting between Chinese 
and Outer Mongolian forces on the borders of Sinkiang? 
The Chinese claim that they were cleaning up a nest of 
Kazakh brigands in the Altai Mountains, and were 
attacked by Outer Mongolian troops while doing so. 
Tass states that the Chinese in Sinkiang have been driv- 
ing Kazakh settlers into Outer Mongolia, and that during 
these forced expulsions they crossed the frontier and 
attacked and bombed Outer Mongolian towns. In these 
circumstances, Tass adds, 


the Soviet Government, in virtue of the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance between the USSR and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, concluded on March 12, 1936, will 
be compelled . . . to safeguard the security of the terri- 
tory of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
As Outer Mongolia has been since 1924 a virtual 
dependency of Moscow, and Sinkiang, after a decade 
under Russian influence, is now again controlled from 
Chungking, trouble on the Sinkiang-Outer Mongolia 
frontier is trouble between China and Russia. Frontier 
incidents do, of course, occur. The frontiers are poorly 
marked, and the frontier peoples are nomads. The im- 
portant point is that this particular violation has given 
rise to fighting and to a Russian démarche against China. 
Thus, in reasserting their reviving strength in the Far 


East, the Russians are apparently ready to use it as much 
against Chungking as against Tokyo. 
The shape of Russian policy in the Far East in the 
time of the Czars was easy to define. The Russians ex- 
panded their spheres of influence at the expense of 
China. By 1903 they were in possession of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway across Manchuria and the tip of Laotung 
Peninsula, with Port Arthur and Darien, and had also 
occupied Southern Manchuria (after the Boxer Rebel- 
lion), and showed no intention of withdrawing. They 
were driven from these advanced posts by the victory 
of Japanese imperialism in the Russo-Japanese War. Up 
to 914, it could be said that Russian policy in the Far 
East, whatever its twists and turns and temporary align- 


‘ments, was fundamentally hostile to China and Japan 


and would involve conflict with them both. 

The policy of the Soviet Union is harder to define. 
The policy of expansion in Manchuria was apparently 
abandoned. There was no protest against the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria—on the contrary, the Chinese 
Eastern Railway was handed over. Yet this period of Rus- 
sian withdrawal should be interpreted in terms of weak- 
ness, rather than of deliberate policy. In the early thirties, 
a separate Far Eastern Army was built up, and the indus- 
trialisation of Siberia accelerated. The Russian-Man- 
churian frontier was strongly reinforced, and a Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance with Outer Mongolia was informally 
concluded as early as 1934—just as the Japanese were 
penetrating into Inner Mongolia. At about the same time, 
Russian influence became paramount in Sinkiang. This 
military and diplomatic reinforcement of Russia’s ex- 
tended land frontier against the Japanese occupying forces 
was put to the test repeatedly in 1938 and 1939, when the 
Russians got the best of a sporadic undeclared war on the 
borders of Manchuria. 

Since 1941, neutrality has suited both countries— 
Russia because it has been involved in the West, Japan 
because it has been involved with the West. The Pact of 
Neutrality signed in 1941 has governed Russo-Japanese 
relations and the two countries have underlined their 
peaceful intentions by recognising each other’s predomi- 
nant position in Mongolia and Manchuria respectively and 
by agreeing on the demarcation of the Manchurian fron- 
tier. Thus, for the last twenty years, Russia has pursued a 
policy of tolerance and relative passivity in its relations 
with Japan—yet first weakness, then preoccupation else- 
where lay behind this policy. If the recent Sakhalin agree- 
ment reflects new strength and a new sense of freedom, 
there is nothing in past policy to suggest that the Soviet 
Government is prepared to make a permanent policy of 
tolerating the Japanese encroachments in Manchuria. But 
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when Japan has been eliminated, what then? Will the 
Russians return to the traditional Russian policy of ex- 

panding influence in Manchuria? And if this were to 
happen, would the old collision between Russian and 
Chinese interests recur? 

It is not easy to answer with any certainty, for the his- 
tory of Chinese relations with the Soviet Goverriment is 
anything but clear. In the first days of the Revolution, 
Russia abandoned all concessions, privileges and extra- 
territorial rights. It hoped for social revolution in China, 
and the Chinese Communists supported the Kuomintang 
in its struggle for a united democratic Chinese nation. 
But in 1927, the Kuomintang under Chiang Kai-shek 
broke with the Communists, and for nearly a decade a sort 
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of desultory civil war dragged on between them. This was 
the period of Russia’s greatest withdrawal from the 
Chinese scene. But with the Japanese advance into 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia and the increasing threat 
to North China, Chinese resistance came to be a factor 
in Russia’s own defence policy. The Chinese Com- 
munists were encouraged to make their peace with Chiang, 
and in 1937 the Russians signed a Non-Aggression Pact 
with China a few days after the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War. Some supplies were sent to China, but 
Russia’s policy was at no time enthusiastic and China’s 
plight did not once interfere with Russia’s need for 
Japanese neutrality. To-day, if the attitude of the Chinese 
Communists is any index, the Russians are even less en- 
thusiastic about Chungking. 

It may be that Russia is ready, once the European 
War is over, to join the Allies in the Far East to hasten 
Japan’s defeat and then to negotiate in agreement with 
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them a peace which gives some hope of putting an end 
to the anarchy which has reigned in the Far East ever 
since the old Chinese Empire began its slow process of 
disintegration. It may be so—but there is nothing i in the 
history of the last twenty years to suggest that it certainly 
will be so. The evidence points to isolation rather than 
to co-operation ; to the policy of the lone hand and the 
defence of Russla’s purely national interests. It is not 
difficult to guess what these might be—no immediate 
entry into the war against Japan, but possibly the giving 
of the coup ‘de grace; the restoration, in return, of 
Russia’s old spheres of influence in Manchuria to safe- 
guard Vladivostok and the Trans-Siberian Railways ; a 
consolidation of Russian influence in the border lands of 
China—in Sinkiang and the Mongolias ; support for a 
Government in North China that would be amenable to 
Russian influence, even if this prevented Chinese unity. 

Such an outcome of the Far Eastern struggle would 
be little short of disastrous. It could not give any per- 
manent security, any more than could a similar policy 
in the 1900’s. Yet Britain and America should see that 
from the Russian standpoint it is logical and defensible. 
The Russians have borne the brunt of the fighting in 
Europe, and it is only natural that they should wish to 
see their Allies take the edge off the Japanese attack. Their 
geographical position makes it certain that if they entered 
the war against Japan at this stage they would: again 
have to bear the heaviest share of the land fighting. And 
if there are criticisms of their policy for its self-regarding 
quality, they are surely entitled to ask why they, alone 
of the Powers, should be asked to pursue an altruistic 
policy in the Far East. No record in the Far East is very 
clear. Nor will it resolve the conflict to say that all the 
Powers should support the Chinese Government, since 
the happenings in Mongolia suggest the possibility that 
all the Powers may not finish the war recognising the 
same Chinese Government. 

These are all matters of speculation. They may tum 
out to be bogeys—or they may not. Even if this proves 
to be the direction of the Soviets’ policy, it does not in 
the least follow that they will be unwilling to reach an 
accommodation with the very different desires of the 
Western Allies. But the one essential preliminary to an 
accommodation with Russian policy is for the Western 
Allies to understand its springs and motives. In Europe 
Anglo-American diplomacy has had to make some en- 
barrassing adjustments—and will doubtless have to make 
more—because of the baseless assumption that Moscow 
wants exactly the same things as London and Washing- 
ton. The same mistake must not be made in the Far East. 


Budget Prospects 


HE financial year just ended was a remarkable one 
for wartime. Though the scale of the war unques- 
tionably increased, the deficit was actually lower than 
in the preceding year. The Chancellor budgeted for a 
deficit £45 million higher than in 1942-43, and he 
has realised one £53 million smaller. The revenue, which 
provided 50.1 per cent of the expenditure last year, 
and was estimated to provide 50.5 per cent this year, 
amounted in the event to 52.5 per cent. That, in such a war, 
it has been possible to improve on a record already so good 
is a tribute to the soundness of British public finances. 
The figures are also a reflection—for the first time in 
this war—of accurate budgeting. The fact that the actual 
result is £99 million better than was expected is fully 
explained by two items—an excess of £673 million in the 
yield of customs and excise and an excess of £534 
million in the omnibus item of Miscellaneous Receipts. 
The expenditure was only £30 million above the Budget 
estimate—an error of less than one per cent—and the 
yield of all the Inland Revenue taxes combined was within 
one-fifth of one per cent of the Chancellor’s estimate 
last April. Some part of this last result must, however, 
be put down to coincidence. A “ round- ” estimate 
of £500 million was assigned to EPT and NDC ; but the 
yield has turned out to be £500,114,000. 


This close estimation is not only a refreshing change 
from the constant and apparently deliberate under- 
budgeting of the earlier war years; it is also a reflec- 
tion of the fact that the war, on the financial side at least. 
has reached a plateau. Expenditure is no longer increas- 
ing. This is shown by the following table of the expendi- 
ture on Supply Services—much the largest part of the 
total—in each quarter of the last four years: — 


SuPPLY SERVICE EXPENDITURE 
(£ million) 
1941-42 1942-43 
985 1,198 
1,111 1,229 
1,168 1,364 
1,238 1,505 


The trend is even more clearly revealed by  tabulating 
the amount by which the expenditure of each quarter 
ounces or fell short of the same quarter of the preceding 


1943-44 
04 


(£ million) 
1941-42 1943-44 

+106 

+ 76 
40 


— 29 


1942-43 
+213 
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The definiton of expenditure has not been quite 
uniform throughout the four years. In 1940-41, and to a 
large extent In 1941-42, supplies obtained from the 
United States were included in expenditure. When these 
supplies became available on Lend-Lease terms, they dis- 
appeared from the British Budget. And to the extent 
that some varieties of goods have been removed from 
the Lend-Lease list, they are now presumably making a 
reappearance in expenditure. Reciprocal Aid, or Reverse 
Lend-Lease, must have been a much larger item in 
1943-44 than in any previous year; this, of course, figures 
as part of the British Government’s expenditure. Assistance 
received from Canada has also had a chequered statistical 
career. In the earlier years of the war, the value of goods 
received from Canada was debited to expenditure, since 
a debt was incurred to the Canadian Government in 
respect of them. This was also the practice on the expen- 


REVENUE 


(£ millions) 











Actual Estimated Actual 
1942-43 1943-44 1943-44 
Income tax .............. 1,006 -8 1,175 -0 1,183 -6 
EE ae 75-4 80-0 76 -0 
Estate, etc., duties........ 93 °3 100-0 99-5 
NIN oe ssan eres aigtrsiorwinyar 15-3 17 -0 17-7 
1 ee eee 30 -6 33 °4 
cack nes aca sx 346-9 { 500-0 } 466 -7 
Other Inland Revenue..... 1-0 1-0 1-0 
Total Inland Revenue... 1,569-3  1,873-0_1,877-9 
RI oc vewatnv nes 459-5 525-3 5608 
NI 8 Fel 8 ie 3s A) 425 °3 450 -2 482 -2 
Total Customs and Excise 884 8 . 975-5 1,043 -0 
Motor vehicle duties ...... 28 -5 25-0 27-3 
Canadian Gov. Contribution 224-7 i ere 
Post Office (net receipts) .. 12-4 0-4 0-4 
Wireless licences.......... 4-6 4-7 48 
Crown lands ............. 1-0 0°8 oe 
Sundry loans............. 4-1 4-1 6:5 
Miscellaneous receipts ..... 90-5 24 -0 77-7 
Total Ordinary Revenue. 2,819 ‘9 2,907 5 . 3,038 -5 
Self-Balancing—Post Office 102-5 106 1106 
EXPENDITURE 
{£ millions) 
Budget 
Actual Estimate, Actual 
1942-43 1943-44 1943-44 
Interest and management of 
National Debt ......... 310-8 375-0 564 -7 
Payments to N. Ireland.... 9:2 9:5 9-0 
Other Cons. Funds........ 7-4 7:5 TES 
Total Consolidated Fund. 327-4 3920-3809 
Supply Services .......... 5,295-8 5,364-:1 5,407°-5 


Total Ord. Expenditure... 5,623 -2 


5756-1 5,788 -4 


Sinking Funds ........... 


14-2 KE 10:3 
RMR SN hes SON 3s Aes 5,637 4 


5,756-1 5,798-7 
102-5 


Self-Balancing 110 6 . ‘110 6 


Post Office 


diture side in 1942-43, but an item of £225 million (one 
billion Canadian dollars) was entered on the revenue side 
i respect of the gift made by the Canadian Government 
in that year. In 1943-44, Canadian goods have been avail- 
able on what amount to Lend-Lease terms, so that both 
the gift on one side of the account and the corresponding 
expenditure on the other have disappeared. If allowance 
1s made for these Canadian items, it would appear that 

€ revenue increased in the year just over, not by £218.7 
million, as would appear on the face of the figures, but by 
£443.4 million ; the increase in the expenditure was not 
£165.2 million, but £389.9 million. The plateau of ex- 
Penditure is thus not quite so flat as would appear at 
first sight—the gradient is still slightly upwards. 

The cost of the National Debt amounted to £54 million 
More in 1943-44 than in the previous year, and the in- 
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crease will be repeated. The Civil Estimates are up by £19 
million, and the war expenditure can hardly be expected— 
especially in view of the Canadian factor—to show any- 
thing but an increase, if only because of the gradual 
increase in wages and other personnel costs. Total 
ordinary expenditure, which was £5,788 million in the 
year just ended, will probably not fall far short of £6,000 
million in the year just beginning—on the assumption, 
which is the only prudent one, that another full year of 
supreme effort should be provided for. 

How will the Chancellor provide this sum? His 
revenue this last year brought in £3,039 million. Some 
increase is to be expected next year, even without any 
adjustment in the rates of taxation. A year ago, the 
Chancellor estimated that this “ natural” increase, which 
is a response of the revenue to the gradually rising money 
total of the national income, would amount to £289 mil- 
lion. It may be somewhat less this year, but there is no 
reason why it should be much less. There is, however, 
the additional factor of “ pay-as-you-earn.” In the normal 
course, the income tax collected under Schedule E in the 
twelve months just beginning would have been based, 
for the majority of persons, partly on the incomes of 
1942-43 and partly on those of 1943-44. Because of the 
passage of the two “ pay-as-you-earn ” Acts, the tax col- 
lected will in fact be based on the incomes of 1944-45. 
This means, of course, that the amount collected will be 
higher than it would otherwise have been, since the total 
earned in wages and salaries has risen steadily. How much 
higher is one of the Chancellor’s secrets, but it can 
hardly be less than £50 million. On the probabilities as 
they are now visible, the Chancellor may be able, with- 
out any changes of texation, to budget for a revenue of 
over £3,300 million, to set against his expenditure of 
£6,000. million. This would raise the ratio of revenue 
to expenditure to 55 per cent, a much higher figure than 
was attained by this country in the last war or by any 
other free country in this war. 

It might, however, be rash to conclude from this that 
no increases in taxation are likely. There is no limit to 
well doing, and though it may be a good rule of thumb 
to regard a revenue ratio of over 50 per cent as satisfac- 
tory, there is nothing sacred about it. The continued 
buoyancy of the duties on tobacco and alcoholic drinks 
must be a standing temptation to any Chancellor, and a 
further increase in these should not be ruled out. But 
it would seem unlikely that there will be any major 
change in the Inland Revenue taxes. There is no case for 
an increase in direct taxation, and even less for a reduc- 
tion. Nor is it likely that the Commissioners have yet 
carried their investigations into post-war tax problems 
sufficiently far to have given rise to any immediate pro- 
posals for changing the structure of taxes. There have 
been some rumours of a change in the basis of motor 
vehicle taxation. The case for a departure from the horse- 
power tax is a very strong one, and if the alternative can 
be found, this year’s Budget would clearly be a good 
time to make the change. But it may be doubted whether 
there is yet sufficient agreement on the form that the 
alternative ought to take. 

Taken together, the omens are for a Budget of few 
changes. And that, at this stage of the war, is in itself a 
sufficiently remarkable phenomenon. 
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NOTES OF 


Warning to Strikers 


Mr Bevin has given the strongest possible warning to 
the strikers whose activities are impeding the industrial 
effort and threatening to delay decisive military operations. 
He gave no indication of the action which the Government 
proposes to take, but, to judge from the tone of his speech 
and the gravity of the coal situation, it is clear that, unless 
there is an immediate resumption of work, drastic measures 
will be introduced against both the present and future 
strikes. Mr Bevin was almost literally quoting Lear— 

I will do such things— 
What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. 

Mr Bevin is meeting the miners’ leaders and the Trades 
Union Congress, and there will be some plain speaking. The 
crisis has arisen largely through the inability of union leader- 
ship to exercise its authority over the rank and file. As Mr 
Bevin pointed out, the whole structure of negotiating and 
arbitration machinery is threatened if either side fails to 
honour its agreement (the significance of the issues involved 
is discussed in an article on page 473). The personal posi- 
tion of the Minister of Labour, who has been identified with 
the industrial arbitration machinery, is also jeopardised, and 
Mr Bevin’s resignation at this critical stage would be dis- 
astrous. The strikes themselves are diminishing in intensity. 
Many of the Yorkshire miners, 90,000 of whom have been 
on strike for over a week, are now drifting back to work. 
The coal strikes, together with the continued decline in out- 
put from other reasons, has led to the imposition of fuel 
cuts on industrial users. Not so devastating in its effects, but 
equally unfortunate, is the strike of Tyneside, Clydeside 
and Huddersfield engineering and shipyard apprentices over 
the proposed direction of an apprentice to the mines. Mr 
Bevin promptly issued call-up papers for the Services, and 
the strike is now petering out. He denounced the stoppage 
as the work of “a few irresponsible mischief-makers,” who 
have been widely labelled “Trotskyists”; they have also 
been active in the Yorkshire minefield. In the present mood 
of industry, it is all too easy for provocation of this type to 
develop, and firm action to check it is necessary. There 
are constitutional ways of settling such disputes. In the 
meantime, the strike position has caused the Yorkshire 
miners to ask for a postponement of their decision on the 
Government’s wage plan. This means a further delay in 
settlement, but it appears that the scheme, even without 
Yorkshire, is doomed. The executives of South Wales, 
Northumberland, Scotland, Lancashire and Cheshire have 
recommended their lodges to vote against it. Rejection 
would leave the coal crisis further from solution than ever ; 
more outbreaks of strikes and unrest must be expected, 
and an all-round worsening of the situation, unless some- 
thing definite can be done now to stop the rot. 


* * x 


Into -Roumania 


Roumania is the second enemy country to see land 
fighting inside its own frontiers. So far Marshal Koniev’s 
army has advanced only a few miles beyond the 1941 
frontier. But the advance is bound to gain speed and 
momentum when the German “ pocket ” in the Odessa area 
is reduced and General Malinovsky can join Marshal 
Koniev in the Balkan pursuit. Immediately after the 
Russians crossed the Roumanian frontier Mr Molotov 
stated that the Russians ‘had entered Roumania 
only because military necessity had forced them to do so. 
But Russia did not aim at acqviring any part of Roumanian 
territory or at “changing the existing social order of 
Roumania.” After last week’s Russian official utterances, 
in favour of a postponement of the dynastic crisis in Italy, 
this is an important declaration of policy. “ Law and order ” 
is the guiding principle of Russian policy in Roumania as 
well as in Italy. But the problem is not as plain as it might 
appear. No matter what the intentions of Russia might be, 
a social crisis is likely to develop in Roumania, if only 
because it has been overdue for so long. Even if the “ social 
order” survives the shock, a political crisis is certain. It is 
hardly conceivable that the Antonescu regime could survive 
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defeat. Mr Molotov’s statement of Russia’s good will has 
rightly been welcomed in this country, especially as his 
statement was preceded by consultation with Britain and 
the United States. But this is not enough. The entry of the 
Russians into Roumania poses again the question whether 
Allied policy aims at co-operation in the whole of Europe 
or at its division into spheres of influence. If exclusive 
spheres is not the aim, then a Balkan Advisory Council, 
similar to the Italian Advisory Council, poor though the 
precedent is, should be set up. 


* * x 


Spheres of Influence ? 


Russian foreign policy has so far seemed to lean towards 
the line of spheres of influence. To say this implies no 
judgment, one way or the other, on Russian policy ; it is 
merely a reading of the facts as they have appeared. In 
eastern Europe Russia considers itself to be sole executor, 
though the other Allies may be consulted. There has been 
consultation on Finland and Roumania. In both cases, for 
obvious military reasons, initiative and responsibility have 
fallen to the Russians. On the Polish issue the Russians have 
officially rejected all suggestions of Allied mediation, though 
until recently Marshal Stalin was still exchanging views 
with Mr Churchill. In the light of this policy recent ex- 
changes over the problem of Italy appear somewhat odd, 
for the chief charge made against Allied policy in Italy by 
Izvestia, in a recent article, was the allegation that Russia 
had not been consulted on Italian matters ; that is, Izvestia’s 
complaint is that the British and the Americans have be- 
haved in Italy as if they regarded that country as their 
“exclusive sphere.” Tis is certainly an exaggeration, 
though the Italian Advisory Council has been ineffective, and 
its influence on the internal position in Italy less than 
modest. Because of this the Russians decided that they are 
entitled to maintain direct diplomatic contact (de facto but 
not de jure) with Marshal Badoglio’s Government. But, 
more than that, they have also, in effect, laid responsibility 
for the policy of exclusive spheres of influence at British 
and American, not Russian, doors. All this reflects the con- 
fusion that prevails in Allied policy. It seems very desirable 
that the position should be clearly defined. If there are to be 
exclusive spheres of influence, let it be said openly. If no 
exclusive spheres are to exist, let there be no exclusiveness 
anywhere—either in Italy nor in eastern Europe. 


* * x 


Reorganisation at Algiers 


With the Second Front just ahead, General de Gaulle 
has succeeded in consolidating his position, both politically 
and militarily. The Communists have at last joined the 
National Committee by an ingenious compromise, in virtue 
of which General de Gaulle indicated his choice of dele- 
gates, and this choice was endorsed by the Communist 
Party. The inclusion of the Communists has led to some 
Ministerial changes, of which the most important are the 
appointment of M. Diethelm as Commissioner for War and 
of M. Le Troquer as Delegate for the Administration of 
Liberated Metropolitan Territories. The first act of the 
reconstituted Committee was to entrust itself with the 
general direction of the war and to appoint General de 
Gaulle “Chief of the Armies.” The National Committee 
now represents all the non-collaborating groups in France, 
and the extent both of its authority and of its contacts 
with occupied territory entitle it to recognition as a pfo- 
visional government. The Western Allies will gain litte 
by continuing to postpone this issue, since the entry into the 
Cabinet of the Communists probably presages more complete 
Russian recognition, just as the Russian recognition of 
Badoglio foresaw the Communists’ decision to co-operatt 
with the Italian Government. Recognition would also 
strengthen the hand of the British-American authorities 11 
dealing with the military and political problems raised by the 
opening of the Second Front. Here General Eisenhower has 
the right to insist on the fullest collaboration, and can secure 
it far more easily if he can negotiate with a French 
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authority whose position is not equivocal. This is the 
sphere in which decisions are most urgently needed. What, 
for example, is the effect of General de Gaulle’s new posi- 
tion on the authority of General Giraud? How far will 
M. Le Troquer’s appointment affect joint decisions on the 
post-invasion pattern of French co-operation with the 
Allied military authorities? The Allies have every reason 
to be cautious over certain trends—and _personalities—in 
French politics, but they are far more likely to make their 
opinion felt if the underlying issue of authority is not left 
in the air. 
* * * 


The Cost of Schooling 


The Education Bill has been passed through its Com- 
mittee stage in time for Easter. The remaining hurdles were 
taken by the Commons with ease and speed after last week’s 
spill over equal pay. This is not to say that the last obstacles 
were unimportant. Indeed, the method of financing reforms 
in the social services, as between central and local purses 
and as between public and private agencies, which was the 
chief issue, covers a much wider field than education, like 
the question of equal pay, which it comprehends. The claim 
of the church schools for better treatment was met, appar- 
ently, to the satisfaction of all, by the offer of special terms 
to raise loans at low rates. The suggestion that the propor- 
tion of expenditure borne on rates should be cut from about 
45 per cent to 30 per cent was rejected, not because the 
present and prospective distribution of burdens between 
central and local funds is regarded as satisfactory, but 
because the whole question, as it affects all local services, 
is due for review. Three possible courses are open. The 
first, and probably the least desirable, is to put upon the 
Exchequer much the largest part of the cost of. services 
which the local authorities continue to administer. The 
second, and least promising, is to tap new sources of local 
income. The third, and most practicable, is to maintain the 
rough 50-50 division of costs between rates and taxes for 
such services as continue to be administered by the local 
authorities, but to reduce the total burden on the rates by 
tansferring both the cost and the administration of, say, 
health, in addition to public assistance, bodily to the national 
Exchequer. 


* * * 
Lenin and Ercoli 


The shaky throne of the House of Savoy has now been 
propped up by a new pillar—the Communist Party of Italy. 
Like Lenin, who in 1917 returned to Russia after many years 
of exile, the Italian Communist leader, Ercoli, has come back 
to his country after a very long stay in Russia itself. But 
unlike Lenin, who preached revolution as soon as he stepped 
on to Russian soil, Signor Ercoli at once called for recon- 
ciliation between the democratic opposition and the Italian 
Romanovs. His appeal came only a few weeks after the con- 
ference of the democratic parties held at Bari demanded the 
immediate abdication of King Victor Emmanuel. The de- 
mand was voiced most loudly by the Communists ; and it 
was echoed with strong conviction by respectable liberals 
and moderate conservatives. The first reaction to Ercoli’s 
appeal among the parties of the democratic opposition seems 
to be bewilderment. What was remarkable in this tragi- 
comic incident was the quickness with which Signor Ercoli 

readjusted ” his views to the attitude taken by Isvestia only 
two days before he gave his speech. The Soviet Government, 
Isvestia stated, favoured a compromise with the throne. 
ignor Ercoli was left in nc doubt over what he therefore 
ought to favour. True, the Comintern'has been dissolved ; 
and this particular instance of Soviet intervention in Italian 
affairs will be resented by the Italian Left, but not by the 
‘talian Right. Even so, the fact that a strong and influential 
Political party is able so easily to change sides on a matter 
of principle merely in order to align itself with foreign 
diplomacy is surely a sympton of political demoralisation. 
Post-war Europe will need genuine political movements and 
genuine political leaders, not puppets. On this showing, little 
Political stability can be expected from the fact that in some 
uropean countries there will be strong Communist move- 
ments—ready to exploit issues of domestic policy for pur- 
Poses that have nothing necessarily in common with the 
interests and ideals of their peoples. 


* * * 
Best Foot Forward 


” The puzzle about the appointment of Mr Robert Foot, 
Mr General of the BBC, to be whole-time chairman 
the Mining Association, is not why the coalowners have 
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chosen him, but why he was ready to go. It is most dis- 
turbing that high officials of the BBC, with the reputation 
of competence, always. seem to pack up their bags and leave, 
sooner rather than later. Perhaps on this occasion the divi- 
sion of work between Director-General and Editor-in-Chie’, 
a new arrangement, did not prove suitable, though judgment 
must be reserved on this until it is known whether Mr 
Haley, Mr Foot’s successor, will also continue to be Editor- 
in-Chief. The Mining Association’s intention of putting 
its house in order was stated, in principle, last month when 
its Central Committee announced agreement on proposals to 
introduce schemes in every coal district for achieving 
maximum efficiency in each district “as a whole.” The 
appointment of Mr Foot, from outside the industry, is the 
first earnest that practical steps may soon be taken; but 
there is a long way to go before it will be really believed by 
the general public that, this time, the mineowners do intend 
to fulfil their old, old pledge to reorganise their industry. 
When the latest wage awards have been straightened out, 
wages per ton of coal sold will have nearly doubled since 
1939 ; and the inability of the industry to produce the coal 
required for wartime purposes is a plain warning that, unless 
productivity can be appreciably increased, it will not be 
possible, guarantee or no guarantee, to maintain the new 
wage level without charging artificially high, and indus- 
trially disastrous, prices to consumers. Indeed, the impera- 
tive need for higher efficiency to make possible both higher 
wages and higher output at lower prices has been evident 
for a generation. For a decade the mineowners have been 
pledged to reorganise the industry. Why have they now 
promised, of their own accord, to do much more, and 
brought in Mr Foot, a man of honesty and determination, 
to do it for them? The answer is probably a double one. 
First, it will be impossible to reverse the wartime trend in 
wages without an amount of industrial strife that cannot 
even be contemplated. Secondly, the alternative of 
nationalisation, often proposed, has now become very 
real because of the failure to deliver the goods in wartime. 
The test of the new mood will come when it is realised 
inside the industry, as it has been for a long time outside 
the industry, that it is not possible to carry through the 
needed grouping of technical resources in each coalfield 
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without carrying through a corresponding - pooling of the 
present widely-spread financial ownerships; and that if 
financial pooling is done in such a way as to burden the 
reorganised industry with too heavy prior charges, based on 
past earnings, the reform will have defeated its own ends, 
whatever its technical success. 


* * 


Thunder on the Right 


While the progressive wing of the Mining Association 
appears to be succeeding in pushing through a positive 
policy for the coal industry, the progressive wing of the 
Conservative party has also produced a similar plan ; 
and in this plan compensation to merged concerns will be 
given in equity shares, not prior charges. Coming almost 
together these two events are significant. The thunder of 
Reform is being stolen from the Left in a vital matter. The 
Tory Reform Committee, in their “National Policy for 
Coal,” make no bones about the need for prompt and 
drastic reorganisation in order to make possible the required 
improvements in productive efficiency. They propose that 
the industry should be compelled, within the first year of 
the programme, to produce schemes of amalgamation that 
would reduce the present number of coal undertakings by 
about four-fifths (from 950 to 200 or so); and they look 
forward eventually to a further reduction to no more than 
40-60 undertakings in all. In the best report that this 
Committee has so far put out, the case for technical group- 
ing and financial mergers is frankly and factually stated. 
Between the wars the industry sought a way out of its diffi- 
culties in two directions: by contracting its size, through 
the elimination of the least economic pits; and by in- 
creasing its technical efficiency. But both processes went 
very much too slowly ; and the piper was paid, alternately, 
by the miners and by the consumers. Output per man 


shift in the years before the war, though higher than it 
had been, was still only two-thirds of what it was in 
Germany, Poland and Holland. Only three-fifths of the coal 
was cut by machinery, compared with four-fifths in the 
United States and with practically the whole of the output 


in Germany and Belgium. 
* 


The war revealed the nakedness of the land. Before 
France fell the British coal industry was hard put to it to 
supply home and Allied needs. Now when France is rising, 
and the new demands of ‘liberated Europe are ahead, the 
industry cannot fully serve domestic demand, and its 
stocks have run out. No plan may do very much in the 
short run. But a beginning must be made, if only because, 
with its higher and guaranteed national wage levels—which 
‘the Committee blesses—the industry will be disabled when 
the war ends unless its technique and organisation are 
overhauled. For nine peacetime years it was organised by 
Statute to restrict output and keep up prices. Now, the 
Tory reformers suggest, without apparently the Mining 
Association’s disapproval, that it should be instructed by 
Statute how to increase its productivity, by its own efforts, 
at competitive prices. 


x 
Feeding India 


The biggest single charge made against the authorities 
on account of last year’s tragic famine in Bengal, and in 
other parts of India, was lack of foresight. Missionaries and 
other social workers, it is said, foresaw, from their know- 
ledge of India, what would happen as early as the previous 
December. If this is so, it should be known now whether 
the tragedy will be repeated this year. Mr Casey, Governor 
of Bengal, has toured his Province in person, and gives 
good news of his findings. The rice crop, which was poor 
last year, is excellent. Transport and distribution, which 
then practically broke down, are under control. There is 
enough food, the Governor says ; the only task is to dis- 
tribute it, and for this only co-operation and the organisa- 
tion that now exists are needed. In other words, there will 
be no excuse if famine comes again. Yet Mr Casey should 
not be taken too closely at his word. The people of India 
live on the smallest of margins. Tiny surpluses moved 
over great distances enable subsistence to be sustained. The 
slightest shift in consumption, the slightest fall in sales to 
the market, the slightest hold-up in traffic, the slightest 
refusal of Provinces or traders to play their part, and the 
result is starvation for many. If last year’s transport difficul- 
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ties have been overcome for certain, wonders have been done 
with depleted and inadequate rolling stock. By the liberal 
use of gold, inflation has been checked and the incentive for 
food hoarders to hold on for higher prices has been whittled 
down by this, and by the threat of imports. The’ situation 
can probably be summarised thus: famine need not happen 
this year—at least to no greater extent than in a normal 
year—but it is not impossible. And the effects upon popular 
psychology of the still small Japanese advance into India 
have yet to be measured. 


*« * * 


Battle of Communications 


News from the South-East Asia theatre of war in the 
last week or so has been, on the whole, disquieting. Since 
the announcement two weeks ago that Japanese troops had 
crossed the Burma-India frontier the situation seems to 
have changed slowly for the worse. The death of General 
Wingate, in charge of the airborne threat to the Japanese 
communications, deep behind the attackers, is a severe loss. 
After the long series of defeats in the earlier stages of the 
war in the Far East, General Wingate inspired a confidence 
among Allied troops that, with practical training, robbed 
jungle warfare of its strangeness and uncertainty. Without 
this new-found confidence the combined operations now 
being carried out behind the lines of the Japanese would 
have been impossible. It will be in itself a defeat if the 
legacy of confident efficiency left by General Wingate is 
now dissipated. The struggle for control of the communica- 
tions linking Imphal with the interior of Assam (see The 
Economist, March 25th, page 394) is still in the balance. 
Official communiqués have, on the whole, been uncom- 
municative. The Japanese attack, however, appears to be 
developing from a two-column approach from the south 
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and east of Imphal into a larger scheme, the number ol 
prongs increasing as the Allied forces go back. Tiddim, 
the southern terminus of the road leading back to Kohima 
through Imphal, has had to be evacuated. It appears that 
the Japanese forces must be attacking in some strength, 
since reinforcements from Imphal were sent south to cover 
the getaway. The speech of General Auchinleck, the 
Commander-in-Chief, to the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
was not entirely reassuring. The outcome probably depends 
as much on the rate of progress of the Allied columns 
advancing southwards from Ledo, and on the exploits of 
the Wingate Chindits, as on the strength of the defences 
of Imphal to the west. Of these there has been little 
recent news—except that, disturbingly, stories have come 
back of aerodromes being defended by RAF clerks and 


fitters. 
* * * 


On Air 


It is a portent that all three Great Allies should be i 
conference at this crisis of the war on the same peaccume 
topic. Mr Adolph Berle, United States Assistant Secretary 
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of State, and Dr Edward Warner, of the United States Civil 
Aeronautics Board, have come to London to discuss post- 
war aviation with Lord Beaverbrook ; while similar talks are 
going on in Washington between representatives of the 
Russian and American Governments. In a sense, the dis- 
cussions are not between like and like. The United States 
and the Soviet Union are continents; their domestic air 
routes are trunk lines. This country is a small island ; and 
it is appropriate that these talks should have been preceded 
by an informal conference of British Commonwealth and 
Empire countries last October. At that conference unani- 
mous agreement was reached. Though no announcement 
has been made of the scope of this agreement, it is 
significant that the Canberra Agreement of last January 
between Australia and New Zealand proposed, for civil 
aviation on Empire routes, either international or Common- 
wealth operation; and insisted that Allied strategic points 
and bases manned in common during the war should go 
back entirely to pre-war ownership. It is not likely that 
Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union will agree 
now upon joint world flying ; it is certain that the internal 
routes of each will be reserved for its own fliers ; but it is 
reasonable to suppose that they will be able to work out 
between them a satisfactory accommodation of neutral fly- 
ing rights in each other’s spheres. The test case to be 
defined will be the status of Commonwealth and Empire 
routes. 


* * * 


Tell the Troops 


Speaking to the Institute of Journalists on Monday, 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, MP, reviewed the Government’s 
demobilisation policy, as stated by Mr. Churchill in his 
recent broadcast. Probably any scheme for demobilisation, 
the principles of which are announced while the details of 
its Operation remain a secret, is bound to cause trouble. 
False hopes at the end of a weary war become convinced 
feelings of personal right, and disillusionment may, at a 
later stage, have worse results than mere disappointment. 
Mr. Greenwood would agree with this. He pointed out 
that the practical operation of the two principles accepted 
by the Government was bound to involve some exceptions 
and some adaptations. Age and length of service could not 
always get exclusive priority, especially where skilled work 
was needed in building or in industry—or, alternatively, in 
the Services. 

The demobilisation scheme should be as simple as possible, 
but it is bound to be complicated in operation. The Govern- 
ment does not propose to issue its scheme at the present 
time, perhaps with justification. On the other hand, well 
before the time of demobilisation, all those affected should 
understand where they stand. 


Mr Greenwood appealed to the Government to set clearly 
before the fighting Services and their families the complexi- 
ties and pitfalls of the problem, for which there is no one 
simple solution. 


* * * 


Argentine Puzzle 


Confusion reigns in the administration of Argentina. 
The belief that high issues of foreign policy or internal 
reconstruction underlie the kaleidoscopic shifts of govern- 
ment is hard to sustain in face of the very personal character 
of the events of recent weeks. Foreign policy and internal 
reconstruction are not really urgent matters for the time 
being. The country is prosperous and as a result politically 
indifferent. In the foreign field, the Farrell regime has 
broken the united pan-American bloc by securing the recog- 
nition of Chile, Paraguay and Bolivia ; and the extraordinary 
comments made by General Perlinger, the new Minister of 
the Interior, on the international situation reflect an almost 
light-hearted indifference to the future policy of the United 
States. He said in effect that the war was by no means over, 
that the Great Allies would probably fight each other before 
the fighting was done, and that the only sensible course for 
smaller nations was to keep clear of trouble. Yet even if 
the larger issues can be dismissed, it does not seem that 
Political stability is any nearer; and although palace in- 
tigues are by their nature obscure, it seems probable that 

loosing a wave of militarist nationalism Colonel Peron, 
President Farrell’s éminence grise, was creating a Franken- 
stein’s monster and is now involved in a personal struggle 
for power. To consolidate his own position, he has already 
dissolved the GOU, the group of xenophobic “young 
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colonels ” who helped him to office. But.in General Per- 
linger, a notorious pro-Axis man, the spirit of the more 
extreme of the extremists is alive and active. General Per- 
tine, counted an extremist under the Ramirez regime, but 
now apparently a “ moderate” in contrast to Perlinger, has 
resigned from his position as Mayor of Buenos Aires— 
complaining that General Perlinger had tried to reduce the 
city’s administration to a department of the Ministry of 
the Interior. If General Perlinger takes a similar line over 
foreign policy—there is still no Foreign Minister and the 
General’s excursions into foreign policy have already been 
noted—it looks as though a collision between the Minister 
of the Interior and the President himself were more than 
likely. The regime can hardly carry on in this state of 
internal perturbation. Colonel Peron will have either to 
suppress his ebullient Minister and go the way of “ modera- 
tion ” or capitulate to this week’s version of extremism. 


x * x 


Caribbean Conference 


The first conference called by the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission has now completed its final session 
in Barbados. In its purely advisory capacity, the conference 
has made several constructive suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. The next steps obviously lie with the two Govern- 
ments. On them, too, depends the future of the conference 
system in the administration of the West Indies, no less 
than that of the various recommendations. The proposal 
to the Governments to set up a permanent secretariat—an 
office and a typewriter have long been the first aspiration of 
international bodies towards ultimate permanence—is 
clearly a feeler, put out to gauge its reception in London 
and Washington, and it is likely to be judged, both in the 
capitals and in the colonies, not so much on its own merits 
as on the extent that it is thought to foreshadow a request 
to move from advisory to administrative functions. As for 
the suggestions of the seven sub-committees, unanimously 
adopted by the conference, their proposals were mainly con- 
cerned with the economic welfare of the region. The expan- 
sion of local food production, side by side with the in- 
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creased use of protective foods in the home market, made 
up an important part of the programme for agriculture. 
Towards these ends, and to assist export production, sugges- 
tions are included for Government acquisition of under- 
developed areas for cultivation by small tenant farmers, and 
for the post-war establishment of purchasing and marketing 
commissions operating for the benefit of producers and 
consumers. On the subject of public works, a major problem 
is raised in those areas where serious unemployment will 
be created by the end of the present large-scale military 
construction for war purposes. The Commission considers 
that public works in the region should be undertaken by 
means of special administrative machinery operating a com- 
prehensive Caribbean development scheme. In each colonial 
area the Government concerned should take powers to zone 
and plan the use of the land, and, if necessary, to acquire it 
by compulsion at fair rates of compensation. Industry 
and trade in the West Indies have also been fully considered. 
Industry, it is recommended, should be expanded, on new 
as well as existing lines. The only qualification to this ex- 
pansionist policy is that no industry should be encouraged 
or developed that cannot survive without the protection of 
tariffs, subsidies, or monopoly privileges over more than a 
limited period. The conference did not explore to what 
extent this proviso would nullify the main recommenda- 
tion. In general, these recommendations clearly involve a 
much wider approach to the economic problems of the 
Caribbean than has hitherto been taken. Inevitably, they 
raise the question whether programmes of this nature could 
be carried out by nearly a dozen different administrations 


of two nationalities, brought together only in an advisory’ 


conference, or whether some beginnings of central adminis- 
tration will not have to be contrived. 


* » 
Higher Pension 


On the Pensions (Increase) Bill in its Committee stage 
after Easter, the Commons will discuss a Government 
amendment to provide higher pensions for certain Civil 
Servants and retired officers of the armed forces. The 
amendments tabled by the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
based on estimates of the increased cost of living since 1935, 
when the scales for these pensions were last stabilised. 
Consequently, the amendments are an adjustment of exist- 
ing pensions to recent conditions rather than the inaugura- 
tion of a new scheme or scale of benefit. Pensions of £200 
a year and less will be increased by 10 per cent, those of 
between £200 and £400 by 73 per cent, and those of between 
£400 and £600 by 5 per cent. Various adjustments to the 
very lowest income-groups among pensioners are also pro- 
posed, and the upper income-limit may also be raised, 
according to individual circumstances. These increases, 
which are certainly not prodigal in their generosity, will, 
if accepted by the House, be applied to Civil Servants, 
teachers, police, firemen, local government officers, and 
some smaller categories of public servants. The proposals 
were foreshadowed by a statement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on December 3rd of last year, during the debate 
on the pensions of retired state servants. An amendment to 
the Address was then discussed, but was withdrawn on a 
Government assurance that legislation would be brought 
forward 

to provide increases for the lower ranges of pensions in order 

so far as may be practicable to mitigate really severe hardship. 
The emphasis was then put by Sir John Anderson on the 
adjustment of pensions only in cases of grave hardship. And 
most of the real distress in the wartime years has been 
among pensioners unable to work. Pending the comprehen- 
sive social security scheme and the general revision of pen- 
sions that the Government’s Beveridge room boys are pre- 
sumably busy working out, this conditional assurance was 
clearly necessary to avoid any misinterpretation of the 
Government’s present intentions. These proposals will be 
welcomed by the public as well as the pensioners, as a 
stop-gap, so far as they redress real grievances. But they 
touch only a proportion of pensioners, and nothing is more 
needed in the field of social reform than a general settlement 
of the pensions problem—which is bound to be costly, 
because the nation, as its average age increases, will become 
more and more a nation of pensioners. 


* * x 


A Plan for Wales 


The Welsh Reconstruction Advisory Council is a 
Government-appointed body. Set up in June, 1942, it was 
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instructed to proceed “in conformity with the general ex- 
amination of reconstruction problems ” by the Government. 
The slow pace of Government progress has from the start 
cramped the Council’s style ; it has also been hampered by 
reticence on the part of South Wales’ major industries. But 
in spite of these limitations, the Council’s first interim report 
contains many useful suggestions. The report has a familiar 
ring. Wales has been surveyed and resurveyed time and 
again in the past ten years, and the problems of a formerly 
depressed area in the transition from war to peace are now 
widely recognised. What is nceded—and the Council stresses 
this point—is an-indication that the Government is pre- 
pared to weigh the problems in a national balance. The 
assumptions are made that economic policy will be directed 
to the maintenance of employment; that there will be i 
measure of control over industry and labour, including the 
location of industry, and that a central planning authority, 
as recommended by the Barlow Commission, will be set up. 
The temporary nature of the present employment boom is 
stressed, and the warning given that the continued demand 
for the products of mining and heavy industry in the im- 
mediate post-war period may lead to a feeling of com- 
placency and delay much-needed changes in organisation 
and method. Rationalisation and modernisation are especially 
urgent in the tinplate industry, though it may mean less em- 
ployment for the industry’s workers. For the coal industry, 
the Council urges the planned development of the coalfield 
as a whole, with the opening of new pits, drainage and 
increased mechanisation, and the development of an inte- 
grated fuel policy. Though its view that there will be an 
expansion of coal exports at the end of the war is probably 
correct, this may conflict with the proposals for conservation 
and utilisation of coal resources, and in particular the de- 
velopment of electricity and electro-metallurgical industries. 
The prohibitive price of electricity is described as one of 
the main deterrents to new enterprise, and schemes fo: 
cheap generation from coal are proposed, but the Council 
does not feel that the Severn barrage offers any immediate 
solution. As well as cheap electricity, the provision of modern 
factory buildings, improved communications—in particular 
across the Severn—adequate housing, better amenities, and 
facilities for technical education, must be given priority if 
new enterprise is to be attracted, and the area is to acquire 
the industrial balance it has always lacked. The Council 
deals also with agriculture, education, the tourist trade, and 
youth services. This is very much an interim report, but it 
serves a very useful purpose in bringing the problems before 
4 ae and suggesting lines on which they can be 
ta : 


' Shorter Note 


The Prime Minister has given the following account of 
casualties (excluding deaths from natural causes) to all 
ranks of the British Empire Forces during the first four 
years of war:— 


Prisoners 
Wounded | of { Total 


| Killed* 
\ War | 


Missing 


, 143,947 
4,360 


United Kingdomt.... | 120,958 | 93,622 
Canada 9,21 2, | , , 
I 6 5665 6-60906% | 3, d | \ 20,760 ! 
New Zealand J ’ | 7,896 
South Africa......... i : 13,966 | 
Indiat J \ , 72,848; | 
$ 3 7,218 | 





Total British Empire. | 158,741 | 78,204 | 159,219 | 270,995 


* Including died of wounds or injuries. 

+ Including overseas personnel serving in these forces, in particular from Newfouad- 
land and Southern Rhodesia. 

t Including casualties to the Hong-Kong and Singapore Royal Artillery. 

s ne 58,221 officers and other ranks missing but presumed to be prisoners 
of war. 


Mr. Churchill also gave the following figures of casualties 
to merchant seamen in British ships during the four years: 
° 


Deaths (including deaths presumed in missing 
ships) , 
IIS Sat rea Sahn a new anit aise os abies 3,997 


Civilian casualties in the United Kingdom during the 
first four years of war (excluding casualties at sea) were : — 
Killed, 49,730; injured and detained in hospital, 59,371. 
Total, 109,101. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Bulwark of the Farm Bloc 


(From a Correspondent in lowa) 


Des Moines. 
T= youngest and strongest of the three general farm 
organisations in the United States is the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, with nearly 700,000 farm families 
as paid-up members of one or another of the 43 State 
organisations or the one in the territory of Puerto Rico, 
and with an influence on Congress far beyond its numbers. 

The Congressional Farm Bloc was organised in the Farm 
Bureau’s Washington offices in 1921, scarcely a year after 
the National Federation had been formed by the State 
Federations, which in turn had been built upon the County 
Farm Bureaux. These Bureaux had grown up rapidly in the 
period 1911-1920 to help support and extend the bringing 
of education to farmers by means of demonstrations in the 
field—a work first undertaken as a project of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in 1904. 

The strength of the Farm Bloc then and since has been 
founded on political co-operation on matters touching agri- 
culture between Republican legislators from the North and 
West and Democratic legislators from the South. The Bloc 
no longer has the definite personnel and cohesion that it 
had in the early 1920’s, and the farmers’ percentage of the 
population has continued to decline—but even so, two 
million organised farmers still swing more weight with 
Congress than 10 million organised city workers. 

Lately, labour and liberal opinion in the cities (along 
with one of the national farm organisations, the Farmers 
Union) has been profoundly disturbed by the direction in 
which this weight has been swung. The farm-labour con- 
sensus which made the New Deal victories of 1932 and 


. 1936 possible has been dissolving before their eyes, and 


American Farm Bureau support, once a pillar of the Roose- 
velt Administration, has been brusquely pulled out from 
under the Farm Security Administration, the President’s 
ideas on agricultural price ceilings, and the subsidies to 
hold down the cost of food to consumers. Most of the other 
agricultural organisations have shared the Farm Bureau’s 
attitude. 

Critics of the Farm Bureau have built up a case com- 
pounded of assorted truths and misconceptions. In their 
view, the Farm Bureau does not speak for the farmers, but 
for a small minority of wealthy, businessmen-farmers, who 
have no objection to subsidies in themselves (such as the 
AAA payments for limiting production) but object violently 
to subsidies for consumers or for poor farmers (such as the 
Farm Security loans). 

These critics make much of the fact that the first county 
Farm Bureau was started by the Binghamton Chamber of 
Commerce in New York State, with financial help from 
the Lackawanna Railroad, and they draw from this and 
Similar transactions the conclusion that the whole Farm 
Bureau idea was concocted to lure the farmers away from 
their “ natural ally,” labour, into an organisation that the 
business-minded could control. The critics also point to 
the anomaly of a private pressure group being built around 
a public educational service as the Farm Bureau is built 
around the County “Extension Services,” in a number of 
States by law, and in others by custom. Thus the “ County 
Agent,” “ Farm Adviser,” or “ Extension Director” (as he 
is variously known) is supported in part by Federal, State, 
and County tax money and in part by the County Farm 
Bureau, under arrangements which often leave the Farm 
Bureau directors with more authority over him than any of 
his public official superiors, though the Federal share of the 
cost of the Extension Services has been increasing for a 
long time and the Farm Bureau’s relative share decreasing. 

_ The tie-up, critics claim, has tended to make the Exten- 
sion Service primarily interested in the type of farmer who 
leads or belongs to the Farm Bureau, especially in States 
where the flexible part of the County Agent’s salary is the 
Farm Bureau contribution. But that strikes a Farm Bureau 
member as a welcome bit of local self-government in 2 
world rapidly becoming bureaucratised. As “ proof” tha: 


the whole organisation was “sold out to the capitalists ” 
from the start, more extreme opponents cite an innocent 
remark by an early Farm Bureau leader about the Bureau 
“preventing unrest” among farmers, and a scandal of the 
1930’s when a paid official misused his position by taking 
money from various large corporations to advocate their 
point of view in Farm Bureau literature. Many farmers are 
indeed capitalists, risking considerable property as well as 
labour on their managing and forecasting abilities—but that 
does not mean that they like to have a corrupt employee sell 
them some other capitalist’s bill of goods under false pre- 
tences. 

But with the possible exception of the South, where caste 
and class lines are sharper, the class struggle analysis of 
the Farm Bureau has little relevance. Roughly half its 
membership is in the Corn Belt, which is the stronghold 
of commercial farming on family-sized farms. A Corn Belt 
tenant farmer (unlike a Southern sharecropper) owns con- 
siderable livestock and farm machinery. Hired farm labour 
outside the operator’s family is found only on the larger 
farms and then is frequently-an intermediate stage on the 
way toward tenancy or wage work in the cities rather than 
a permanent class status. In the Corn Belt, the Farm Bureau 
is the big farm organisation: Farmers Union strength is 
mainly in the wheat areas to the west, and National Grange | 
strength mainly in the North-east. In the Corn Belt, all 
sorts of farmers belong to the Farm Bureau, even farm 
labourers if they wish. Over 50 per cent of the Farm Bureau 
members in Illinois are tenants rather than owners—a higher 
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ete than holds among farmers in the State as a 
whole. 

The typical Farm Bureau set-up, where County annual 
meetings elect delegates to State conventions, and State 
conventions elect delegates to National conventions, does 
tend to favour leaders over rank and file, and farmers with 
the leisure that comes of hired help over those who must 
do chores personally every day or else impose on a neigh- 
bour. But to many a Corn Belt farmer, this does not mean 
undemocratic exaltation of the more prosperous farmer ; it 
means getting the best management brains to carry out a 
policy common to all. 

Farm Bureau policies take form in discussion among 
farmer members in individual townships. County Farm 
Bureaux reconcile divergent views and pass them on to 
the State convention, which considers and passes them on 
to the National convention—and if State organisations do 
not like the National decision, occasionally they stick to their 
own policy anyhow. 

Thus the fight against the Farm Security Administration 
was mainly the South’s battle. The Federation President, 
Ed O’Neal, is an Alabamian. The Federation gave its sup- 
port to a policy of drastic reorganisation of the FSA, but 
the Ohio and Vermont State Farm Bureaux disavowed even 
that, and the Iowa Bureau remained friendly te the FSA 
locally (in Dallas County, Iowa, the vast majority of FSA 
“clients” belong to the Farm Bureau), while taking the 
Southern Farm Bureaux’ word for it that all was not well 
with FSA as administered in the South. 

In the fight against consumer food subsidies, a Farm 
Bureau questionnaire showed 93 per cent of Iowa Farm 
Bureau members opposed to this type of subsidy, and 87 per 
cent of all farmers in a number of sample townships. A 
private sampling poll of the Gallup type showed a smaller 
weighted sample of all Iowa farmers split 47 per cent against, 
and 40 per cent’ for consumér food subsidies. The 1943 
National convention found all the State Farm Bureaux 
opposed to them. 

But the Farm Bureau is by no means the outright in- 
flationist that the price ceiling and subsidy fights suggest. 
To Farm Bureau members, consumer subsidies are infla- 
tionary, and of a type to leave farmers in a particularly bad 
relative position when they are removed. To them, farm 
prices are as essential a tool of production policy as are 
wage scales and industrial prices, and they resented deeply 
the prolonged failure to put ceilings on wages and the con- 
tinuing failure to tax away the inflationary gap. 

The Farm Bureau has long had its notions of fiscal 
morality, and they are neither those of the New Deal nor 
those of the market place. Back in 1932, the Farm Bureau 
opposed the National Grange’s farm relief plan because it 
contained a subsidy. Then and in 1933-35 it championed 
plans which collected the farm relief money from the food 
industry that was benefited. The government cheques of the 
1930's, while welcome, always made thrifty farmers un- 
easy: they knew they could not last. With returning farm 
prosperity, they want to get back on a commercial basis. 
If they cannot make money on straight market prices now, 
they reason, when can they ever? 

The fact that the Farm Bureau’s perennial national presi- 
dent, Ed O’Neal, is (now) an anti-New Deal Southern 
Democrat and big cotton planter, and its perennial vice 
president, Earl C. Smith, is a conservative Illinois Re- 
publican and big farm operator, is proof to some critics of 
reactionary tendencies, but the definition of “ reactionary ” is 
a chameleon, and many of the State Farm Bureau chieftains 
are not reactionary by any reasonable standard. 

Mr O’Neal was re-elected for another two-year term this 
past December, possibly for the last time—he is 68—and 
Mr Smith does not wish to succeed him. If the lightning 
should strike Alan Kline, the new Iowa Farm Bureau 
president (recently in England for a visit), the overtones 
would be somewhat different at the national headquarters. 

And in these same recent years when the gulf has been 
widening between the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and labour and the New Deal, the Federation has been 
moving closer to liberal international trade policies and 
international political co-operation. “ We favour,” resolved 
the Farm Bureau’s Directors in October and the National 
convention in December, 


the United States of America assuming its rightful share of 
the responsibility for co-operation with other nations in: 

(a) Holding aggressor nations in check after the end of 
the war. 

(b) Maintaining world trade policies that will give oppor- 
tunity to all nations to obtain the materials necessary to 
maintain a sound peacetime economy, and 
(c) Providing the opportunity for political and economic 
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freedom for all people—to the end that a just and lasting 
peace may be maintained among the nations of the world. 
This from an organisation whose foreign policy long con- 
sisted in advocating subsidised dumping of farm surpluses 
abroad to “ make the tariff effective for farmers ”! 


American Notes 


The Right to Vote 


Both Congress and the Supreme Court have taken 
action affecting the right of American citizens to vote. Pre- 
sident Roosevelt has decided, with reluctance, to allow 
the complicated compromise on the soldier vote to become 
law without his signature, despite his doubts whether the 
measure would, in fact, assure Service men and women the 
same opportunity to vote as if they had been at home. A 
few days later the Supreme Court overruled one of its own 
earlier decisions, and ruled that negroes may not be excluded 
from voting in party primaries on account of their race. 
In principle, at least, the Court appears to have been more 
tender of the rights of citizens than Congress. The soldier 
vote Bill provides, briefly, that in order to take part in the 
November elections a soldier stationed overseas must request 
a ballot from his home state. Only if he applies before 
September Ist, and does not receive a ballot by October 1st, 
may he use the ballot provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which will list only candidates for Federal offices. In 
addition, the Governor of the voter’s state must have cer- 
tified by July 15th that the use of such Federal ballot is 
permitted. In his Message, Mr Roosevelt argued that these 
conditions largely nullified the provision establishing a 
Federal ballot, and urged Congress at least to delete the 
required state certification, pointing out that as Congress 
had not hesitated to affect state law in order to protect 
Servicemen’s property rights it might do as much for 
their political rights. Beyond this, the degree to which the 
present law will extend the right to vote depends on the 
action of the states. Many have not as yet taken any action 
to legalise Federal ballots, and it is believed that in 
the end a majority of the states may not count them. In his 
Message Mr Roosevelt appealed to the states to take the 
steps necessary to make the Bill as effective an instrument 
for overseas voting as possible. 

* 


To appreciate the importance of the Supreme Court 
decision on negro participation in party primaries it is 
necessary to remember that in the South, where the bulk 
of the negroes live and where, in effect, there is only one 
party, the Democratic, any effective choice between candi- 
dates must be made at the primaries rather than in the final 
elections. Justice Reed, who wrote the majority decision 
(the vote was 8-1), overruled an earlier decision that the 
Democratic party is a private organisation with the right 
to govern its own membership, and said the Court was 
agreed that primaries are a part of Federal elections, there- 
fore subject to Federal control, and that under the terms 
of the Sixteenth Amendment the right to vote cannot be 
abridged by any state on account of race. To lay down a 
principle in Washington does not immediately affect 
practice in Alabama or Louisiana. The poll tax still exists 
in some southern states, and public opinion—to put a 
polite name on it—may still discourage all but the hardier 
negroes. But in the long run the Court’s action to extend 
the right to vote may be more important than the 
cumbrous measure Congress has evolved to complicate 
the participation of Service men and women in _ the 
November elections. 


Willkie in Wisconsin 


This week’s primaries in Wisconsin are widely regarded 
as the acid test of Mr Willkie’s chances for the Republican 
nomination. That he himself believes them to be vital, if 
not crucial, is shown by the time and energy he has devoted 
to his campaign. From all accounts he has made a good 
impression, despite the lethargy of local party leaders and 
the graveyard silence of his opponents, which might have 
intimidated another candidate into a similar wait-and-see 
policy. Governor Dewey, General MacArthur and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Stassen have all been entered in the 
primaries by their supporters, but of the three only Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Stassen has gone so far as to say he 
will accept the nomination if it is offered. In his speeches 
Mr Willkie has continued to urge the Republican party to 
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take a stand for international co-operation to maintain a 
just and permanent peace and for the protection of human 
values at home, instead of reverting to nationalism and 
economic Toryism, or, what seems even more likely, avoid- 
ing any clear-cut position at all. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of this line appear fairly evenly balanced in 
Wisconsin. The tradition of the La Follette family and their 
Progressive movement stands, of course, for isolation, 
although it is not clear how strong the La Follette influence 
still is. On the other hand, the La Follettes were notably 
liberal on domestic issues, and Mr Willkie’s progressive 
Republicanism might be expected to find a more responsive 
electorate in Wisconsin than in some other Republican 
strongholds. The results of another election held last week 
may also score in Mr Willkie’s favour. This was in Okla- 
homa, where a by-election for the Federal House was held 
(not'a party primary for the nominating convention, which 
is the present business in Wisconsin), In this election, the 
Democratic candidate not only repelled the attack of a 
diehard Republican but actually increased the Democratic 
majority. The moral of this result, which Mr Willkie was 
quick to draw, was that “ you can’t beat something with 
nothing,” that the magic of “the trend boys” is no sub- 
stitute for a policy and a candidate. It certainly is too soon 
to speak of stemming the Republican tide. Oklahoma is 
normally Democratic, and an increase of approximately 
3,000 in the Democratic majority over the bare 300 of 1942 
is no decisive omen, particularly as it probably was due in 
some part to the superior vote-catching qualities of the 
present Democratic candidate. But undoubtedly it has 
shaken the reputed belief of some Republicans that they can 
win with any candidate so long as he can read and write. 
If Mr Willkie makes a good showing in Wisconsin, it will 
provide a further salutary jolt to the Old Guard when the 
party gathers to select a candidate and frame a platform in 
Chicago this June. If he does not do well, his chances of 
getting the nomination, already less than they were, will 
fall still farther. 
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Conscripting the Barrel 


Although the manpower problem itself has grown in- 
creasingly pressing, there are no signs of the President’s 
proposal for a National Service Act emerging from its 
Congressional pigeon-hole. As a result, the Army has taken 
a hand, with a proposal by the Under-Secretary of War 
that the 3,500,000 men graded 4-F, that is, physically or 
emotionally unfit for active service, should be enlisted as 
reservists and directed to war-work, with the provision 
that if they refuse they should be called up and placed in 
labour units. In its most drastic form, this might involve 
forcing men to work for private employers at Army rates, 
and it is difficult to believe that the pressure groups opposed 
to the authoritarianism of a National Service Act would 
find such a solution any more agreeable. Mr Patterson spoke 
of an “actual danger” on the manpower front, and it is 
reported that in some categories war production is falling 
off because of labour shortages. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to speak of a real manpower shortage with a reserve of 
over three million men, many of them in non-essential 
work, and many more millions of women. The present 
stringency is compounded of the Army’s decision to call 
up more of the men under 26 who have so far been 
exempted for occupational reasons; of the drift of both- 
men and women from essential work into jobs which hold 
more promise of peacetime permanence ; of excessive defer- 
ments ; and of the failure to evolve any effective machinery 
for directing labour. In a sense it is the penalty of plenty, 
for were the situation worse, there is no doubt that a civilian 
solution of the problem of directing men and women would 
be found. In default of this, there may be a half-hearted 
resurrection of the old “work or fight” doctrine, although 
in the case of older men and the unfit it would appear to 
be even less suitable and more unpopular than it was when 
directed at younger men. But that there will be wholesale 
conscription into mobile labour battalions at this stage of 
the war appears most unlikely. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Latin American Trade Unionism—I 


HE nations of Latin America will take an important 
part in the forthcoming meeting of the International 
Labour Office, as well as in the deliberations of the World 
Trade Union Congress which is scheduled for early this 
summer. 

Economically, the nations of Latin America are “back- 
ward.” Although there has been a wide movement towards 
self-sufficiency and industrialisation during the last decade 
and a half, most of the Latin countries of the New World 
are still agricultural and to a large extent have one-crop 
economies. In addition, most of the countries south of the 
Rio Grande have had but little experience with political 
democracy as Britain and America understand it. Finally, 
in many of them the question has been complicated by 
involved racial problems. 

Although the countries involved represent many stages 
of economic, social “and political development certain 
common features stand out. Labour organisation in Latin 
America has tended to concentrate in certain kinds of 
industry. In almost every country the strongest organisa- 
tions have been in transportation. In Mexico, Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil, unionism first saw the light of day on the 
railroads and in the ports. The Argentine railroad unions, 
“Union Ferroviaria” and “La Fraternidad,” have, since 
the advent of labour organisation, been the core of the trade 
union movement in that country, and have been the rally- 
ing point for other unions. In Chile, the port workers’ and 
sailors’ unions have played a somewhat analogous rédle, 
while in Mexico the railroad workers have always been at 
the centre of the labour movement. This tendency is even 
more marked in nations which are industrially more back- 
ward, such as Costa Rica. 

Mining has been another centre of organisation. Mexico 
and Chile are, perhaps, the best examples. In the latter, the 
copper and nitrate miners of the north have been organ- 


ised, sometimes haphazardly, sometimes tightly, for nearly 
fifty years. On the other hand, the Mexican petroleum -. 
workers have been among the most militant trade unionists 
of that country since the beginning of the Revolution, and 
their part in the nationalisation of Mexico’s oil industry 
was decisive. More recently, the strike of the Bolivian 
tin miners has gained international attention. 

The textile industry, in those countries in which such 
an industry has existed, has been a favourite field of 
union activity. In Peru, the textile workers have been the 
core of unionism, while in Brazil they have also been in 
the forefront. 

It is natural that these industries should have been the 
main centres of Latin American labour organisation, since 
transport, mining and the textile industry have been the 
principal industrial elements in an otherwise agricultural 
community. What is perhaps not so easy to understand at 
first has been the apparent difficulty of organising the 
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workers in the agricultural industries, which are sull the 
corner-stone of the economic life of these nations. For 
example, in Argentina and Chile, as well as in Peru, there 
has been practically no attempt to organise the peasants, 
who are held in semi-serfdom. Mexico is the great excep- 
tion, but then there has been a major social revolution in 
Mexico during the last thirty years. 

Such organisation of agricultural workers as _ has 
occurred has been along characteristic lines. The organ- 
ised workers have been those employed in the great com- 
mercialised crops, dominated by foreign capital. Sporadic 
organisations among the United Fruit Company employees 
in Colombia and various Central American countries, as 
well as among Cuban sugar workers, are typical. 

The fact that organisation has occurred in foreign-owned 
agricultural enterprises rather than in domestic ones, points 
to another very characteristic feature of labour organisation 
in Latin America. Almost without exception they have been 
nationalistic. This nationalism, until the advent of the Good 
Neighbour Policy on the one hand and the Third Reich 
on the other, expressed itself in constant attacks—economic 
and political—upon foreign capital and foreign “im- 
perialism” During the twenties and early thirties 
“‘imperialismo yanqui” was the favourite whipping horse 
for labour spokesmen. In more recent years, Latin American 
labour has felt that the Nazi menace to them, both as 
organised workers and as members of “mongrel races,” 
was urgent enough for them to drop their old antagonism 
to the Americans and the British, and to line up behind 
the struggle against the Axis. Aided by the change in the 
US official attitude, as demonstrated in the Good Neigh- 
bour Policy, Latin American labour has become the 
strongest supporter of the United Nations. 

This nationalistic feature of the trade unions, especially 
in older days, was probably a prime factor in their success. 
It is, on the face of it, strange that there should be 
organised labour movements of one quarter million and 
one million members respectively in such relatively back- 
ward nations as Argentina and Mexico. Organised labour’s 
nationalism helps to explain this phenomenon. A strike 
against a foreign-dominated company could usually gain 
widespread popular support where a similar move against 
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native industry might be completely quashed. Or, more 
generally, agitation against “foreign imperialism” might 
gain support from among nationalist-minded middle-class 
people to whom labour organisation might otherwise be 
anathema. The general strike in the port of Buenos Aires 
at the end of the last war—which was aimed primarily at 
British and American interests—springs to mind in this 
connection. Walk-outs in Chile; Mexico and among the 
banana workers of Costa Rica also support this theory. 

This factor of labour nationalism is perhaps only a 
phase of a broader aspect—the intensely political nature of 
Latin American trade unionism. It is impossible to recall 
a single Latin American instance of what US labour would 
call pure and simple unionism. Trade unions are almost 
without exception tied up with some political group—in or 
out of the Government as the case may be. Before. 1914 
the anarcho-syndicalists held the predominant position in 
Latin American organised labour, and such centres of 
union strength as existed—Argentina, Chile and Brazil— 
were largely dominated by anarchists. At the same time 
a counter influence was exerted by the Socialists, who in 
most instances had rival union organisations. 

The period between 1914 and the present has seen three 
political developments in the trade union field. First there 
has been the utter collapse of anarcho-syndicalist influence 
to an extent that, although unions of this tendency do 
exist, they are of little importance. 

The second feature has been the growth of what, for 
lack of a better name, can be called “ Marxist ” influence— 
both Socialist and Communist. The Socialists came to 
dominate the Argentine movement—the stablest trade union 
movement in the region. Communists and Socialists shared 
the leadership in Chile and Cuba. The more or less 
Socialist Aprista Movement in Peru was the dominating 
influence there, though the Communists were of some 
importance. In Costa Rica, the Communists have had the 
field almost to themselves, while in Colombia they were the 
strongest element. Thus, to a large degree, the fortunes of 
the unions have depended on the rise or fall of these 
political groups. 

But another political factor has also evolved in this 
period—Government intervention in labour organisation. 
This intervention reached its apogee in revolutionary 
Mexico, where for a time each succeeding regime had its 
own pet labour organisation which prospered for a while, 
but later, with the advent of a new administration, gave way 
to a new group. 

In recent years other governments have experimented 
in sponsoring the organisation of labour. The Vargas 
regime in Brazil has a highly organised system of almost 
compulsory unionism under government sponsorship. Even 
in Peru, which has had one of the most reactionary regimes 
in South America, the Government has experimented with 
government-aided unions to counteract those sponsored 
by Aprista, the perennial opposition. Other examples of 
governments sympathetic to labour unionism are the 
recent Leftist administrations in Chile and the Battista 
regime in Cuba. 

All of these features—concentration in particular in- 
dustries, a nationalistic outlook, an intense political nature 
—are characteristics of labour organisations in “ back- 
ward” countries everywhere, whether in Latin America or 
in China or in West Africa. The movement has been 
strongest in those countries which are most advanced in- 
dustrially. Thus Argentina, Chile, Cuba and Mexico are 
the outstanding centres of labour organisation. And, even 
if the Brazilian Government were not patronising—while 
at the same time controlling—its Organisation in that 
country, it is likely that Brazilian unions would be prosper- 
ing. The history of the movements in these countries will 
be sketched in another article. 


Mineral Poverty in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE reduction of all sorts of imports caused by the war 
has led to much investigation of possible home-produced 
substitutes. The principal limiting factor on the production 
of substitutes is the narrow range of available raw materials. 
Mineral deposits have been worked in Ireland for hundreds 
of years and the mineral resources of the country have been 
carefully studied in the course of the last century. There 1s 
a certain amount of popular belief in the existence of vast 
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quantities of untapped mineral deposits, the development of 
which was impeded by political causes in the unhappy past. 
A useful service to realistic thinking on Irish economic 
problems has been discharged by the publication by the 
Stationery Office of a “Short Review of Irish Mineral 
Resources,” prepared by Mr D. W. Bishopp, of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland. This survey, which shows the 
value of Irish mineral resources against the background of 
demand, market price and cost of production, will do much 
to remove popular misconceptions on the subject. 

Ireland is very poorly endowed with coal. Only four 
rather small coalfields are at present being worked. The 
fields in County Kilkenny yield anthracite coals which are 
inclined to be sulphurous. The more accessible seams have 
been exhausted, and the seams now being worked are 
narrow and, in some cases, much disturbed by folding and 
faulting. The total production of anthracite is about 100,000 
tons yearly. The Arigna field in County Leitrim provides 
coal of a higher volatile content which can be used for 
raising steam. The seams are narrow and the best seams 
have been worked out. Annual production amounts to about 
60,000 tons. The Munster coalfield is large, but its working 
presents many difficult problems. It could not be worked 
except at very high cost. This cost, though prohibitive in 
peacetime, might be worth incurring in times like the 
present if output could be rapidly expanded. This, however, 
is impossible. The conclusion is inescapable that Eire must 
continue to import coal in large quantities unless some sub- 
stitute fuel can be found to take its place. The experience 
of the war years does not suggest that turf can replace coal 
except within narrow limits. 

There is evidence that, in the past, many metallic ores 
were mined in Ireland, but no such ores were being mined 
at the outbreak of the war. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century copper, lead, zinc, iron and pyrites as a source of 
sulphur were mined. The working out of the most profit- 
able parts of the deposits and the reduction in the price of 
metals caused by the discovery of new sources of supply 
brought these activities to an end. A small and purely tem- 
porary revival took place under the stimulus of the high 
prices during the last war. Copper is widely distributed 
over the country, but the deposits are too scattered and 
poor for commercial development. Lead, zinc and silver 
are also widely distributed in small quantities, but it 
is extremely doubtful whether it would be _profit- 
able to reopen the old mines in view of the present price 
of these metals and of current cost of production. Abundant 
iron ore is to be found at Lough Allen, but the phosphorus 
content is high, and its concentration in the parent shales 
is low. Exploitation would consequently be very costly. 
No other deposits of iron ore capable of commercial 
development are known. 

A large number of non-metallic minerals are to be found. 
Many of these are being successfully exploited by private 


enterprise. Slates, clays, structural materials, road metal,, 


brick-clay and gravel are widely distributed. Fireclay is 
found in the coalfields. Ornamental marble is being worked 
in small quantities. The abundant supplies of limestone are 
used for building, for agricultural liming, and as a raw 
material in the successful new cement industry. The small 
deposit of rock-phosphate in County Clare has proved very 
useful since the reduction in the import of phosphate fer- 
tilisers during the war, but it is quite inadequate to supply 
the total demand. Extensive gypsum deposits of good quality 
are to be found in County Cavan. Other non-metallic 
minerals which are commercially exploited are barytes, 
sulphur ore, glass-sand and ochre. 


=v 


Future Developments 


The general conclusion to be derived from the survey is 
that there is no great future for mineral development in 
Eire. A rapid expansion of the output of coal would be 
impossible except at a completely prohibitive cost. The 
field for expansion in the case of copper, lead, zinc and 
Silver is extremely limited. The non-metallic minerals are 
abundant and should continue to be profitably worked for 
Some time. There is no possibility of any further mineral 
deposits being discovered by a study of the surface, as the 
geological survey of Eire has been unusually thorough. The 
realisation that Eire is badly endowed with minerals should 
direct attention to the necessity of exploiting as efficiently 
and intelligently as possible the great natural fertility of the 
soil. A soil survey on the same lines as the Survey of 
Mineral Resources is long overdue. Such a survey should 
form the basis of post-war agricultural policy. 
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IHEMICALLY this is not true. Leather is a 

protein and so are wool, silk, hair, nail and 
horn! The manufacture of leather is a highly- 
skilled and’ complex craft which has developed 
slowly but surely through centuries of trial and 
error. The hides must go through many treatments 
before being tanned. Tanning converts the soft 
skin into durable leather, but it is not the end. The 
leather must be brought to the required degree of 
pliability and finally dyed or finished to obtain 
the wide range of effects, say, between an army 
boot and a bright bedroom slipper, a fancy hand- 
bag and a Sam Browne belt. All these many and 
varied processes have been developed by the 
leather industry, but gradually, as the chemistry 
of leather has become better known, the chemist 
has been increasingly brought in, replacing the 
old agents for leather treatment, lime, animal 
excreta, eggs, offal and crude fats, with standard 
alkalis and sulphides, pancreatic enzymes, disin- 
fectants, purified and analysed fats, the chrome 
tanning process and so on. Most of all, the 
chemist is helping the leather manufacturer to 
understand the principles of his processes, 
to speed them up and standardise them. The 
excellence of British leather is universally recog- 
nised, and British chemists are among the 
first in the field of leather research. Professor 
H. R. Procter, known affectionately as ‘the 
father of leather chemistry ” led a pioneer school 
at Leeds University from 1890-1913 and the 
work he initiated has been pursued and developed 
all over the world. Leather 
remains the best material for 
footwear and all the white 
races walk in leather — in 
normal times! So the old 
saying that there is nothing 
like leather is still true. 
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Russia 


Plan for Farming 


ON March 15th the Council of People’s Commissars 
issued the agricultural programme for 1944. The 
plan fixes this year’s acreage at 74 million hectares 
more than the area sown in 1943. (The total proposed 
acreage is not given.) The programme does not cover the 

areas to the west of the Dnieper, Byelorussia or 
the provinces of Leningrad and Kalinin recently freed. 
Thus the proposed increase in acreage covers roughly the 
provinces of Smolensk, Orel and Kursk, the eastern 
Ukraine, the Donetz and the Rostov province, and possibly 
some parts of the northern Caucasus. The total sown area 
of these regions (not including the northern Caucasus) used 
to be about 25 million hectares ; the provinces of Orel and 
Kursk alone accounted for 6,000,000 hectares. If, after the 
liberation of these lands, the year’s increase in the sown area 
of the whole of the USSR is not to be more than 7} million 
hectares, then the conclusion must be drawn that only per- 
haps a third of the normal acreage in the freed areas will 
come under the plough this year. At least two-thirds will 
for the present remain uncultivated. 

Farming in the rest of Russia is labouring under the 
cumulative effects of wartime dislocation, as well as of the 
special adversities of the past year. True, the Government’s 
survey of 1943 pays a brief tribute to ,the farmers who have 

“coped successfully with the work”; but it goes on to 
describe the actual conditions in the following words : 

The unsatisfactory work in 1943 in the machine and 
tractor stations led to non-fulfilment of the plan of tractor- 
work, a lowering of the level of mechanisation, delay in 
field work, and non-fulfilment of the plans for ploughing and 
crop-cultivation. 

The survey confirms reports about last summer’s severe 
drought in the south of Russia, on the Volga and in the 
steppes of Kazakhstan. But it rightly points to the “ lower- 
ing of the level of mechanisation” as the more important, 
because more permanent, difficulty. The technical basis of 
Soviet farming has been shattered by the mobilisation of 
motor equipment for war purposes. In a country where 
about 75 per cent of the ploughing and about 50 per cent 
of the sowing used to be performed by mechanical means 
the switch over to more primitive methods of work could 
not fail to cause a serious fall in productivity. The survey 
speaks of a sharp decline in the yield of cereals and 
industrial plants. 

The war has made heavy inroads, not only into the 
mechanised equipment, but also into the cattle population 
of the countryside. The decree of March 15th orders a 


stop to the mobilisation of draught animals. Not even the - 


Governments of the various Republics have now the right 
to call up horses. 

There is also the shortage of manpower. In the course of 
1943 male labour in farming still continued to be replaced 
by female labour on a mass scale. Even so, the reserves 
have proved to be inadequate, and the quality of labour 
has suffered badly. There has been shallow ploughing and 
sowing. Infection of the land with weeds has become a 
plague on most collective farms. In the dry and important 
agricultural areas around the Caspian Sea, which depend 
so much on careful irrigation, the networks of canals and 
water reservoirs have fallen into neglect, because the hydro- 
technicians had been directed to other work or. called up. 
Elsewhere irrigated areas have changed into marshes. For 
the first time since the beginning of the war, the Govern- 
ment now issues a warning about the sharp decline in the 
yield of cotton, the staple crops in the dry Central Asiatic 
Republics and in the south of Kazakhstan. 

The sad tale of the losses of Soviet agriculture could be 
carried on almost indefinitely. It is told officially with a 
high degree of frankness. The remedies suggested are not 
all new. There is the insistence on repair of tractors, on 
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the production of spare parts and on a rational use of 
machines and animals. There is, further, the emphasis on 
incentive wages for the tractor drivers and for other tech- 
nical staffs. There are the admonitions to the leaders of the 
collective farms to take care of the stocks of seeds, as well 
as other highly technical instructions to the farmers ; and 
attached to them are strict timetables for the sowing cam- 
paign. All these detailed orders are planned and fixed at the 
centre, from where they are issued and broadcast to the 
peasants of “one-sixth of the world.” 

Besides those routine orders, which were evidently not 
too effective last year, there are also some new measures 
that indicate changes in agricultural policy. 

In recent years a big effort has been made in the eastern 

territories to change over from spring to winter grain. 
Scientific laboratories were said to have produced special 
sorts of frost-proof grain which could be grown in Siberia. 
It was hoped that the higher yield of winter wheat com- 
pared with spring wheat would partly help to offset the 
loss of the Ukrainian winter grain. This policy is now, at 
least partly, reversed. The collective farms in the east have 
now been ordered to restore the cultivation of spring grain 
within one or two years. 
_ Another wartime experiment carried out on a very large 
scale, mainly in Turkestan, was the reduction in the cult- 
vation of cotton in favour of rice-growing. The experiment 
was Clearly necessitated by dire scarcity of foodstuffs. The 
result has not been up to expectations; the mixture of 
cotton and rice on plantations has also very badly affected 
cotton harvests. 

This policy, too, has now been reversed. The growing of 
rice is to be drastically reduced ; and an energetic effort is 
to be made to bring the output of cotton up to pre-war 
standard. Self-sufficiency in cotton has for many years 
been an important plank in the Russian agricultural 
programme. 

Another new feature in this year’s plan is the campaign 
for sugar-beet. At least four-fifths of the Soviet Union's 
sugar-beet used to be grown in the now liberated areas of 
the Ukraine. Since 1941 the Soviet population has been 
starved of sugar. The recent regulations aim at the recon- 
struction of the sugar economy and at securing for the state 
absolute control over all available beetroot supplies. Beet- 
root fields may therefore be cultivated only within the 
radius of 20-25 kilometres from the state’s reception depots. 

Most of these measures are, no doubt, expedient ; and 
they will be carried out with drive and energy. But they 
are hardly more than palliatives. In the short run, no 
remedies can possibly be found for the losses in manpower, 
machines and cattle ; and even in the long run administra- 
tive measures are no substitute for a broader programme of 
agricultural reconstruction. The need for such a programme 
is likely to become more and more pressing on economic 
as well as on social and political grounds. 


Kolkhoz and Moujik 


Collective farming needs for its existence the tractor, the 
lorry and the harvester. Without technical equipment the 
Kolkhoz is merely nominal. Manual work and the draught 
animal form the technical conditions of small-scale individual 
farming. The war has inevitably weakened the coherence of 
collective farming. Within the framework of the Kolkhoz 
the cultivation of small and privately owned plots of land 
has now developed with new momentum. Technical retro- 
gression makes it for the time being impossible for the 
Government to stem the expansion of the “ private sector” 
within collective farming. 

The decree of March 15th, significantly, says nothing o 
this crucial problem. The immediate future of collective 
farming depends, however, on the speed with which the 
Government will be able after the war to replenish stocks 
of agricultural machinery and cattle. This it may do either. 
quickly, by importing tractors, lorries and cattle from abroad 
or, slowly, by rebuilding from Russia’s own resources the 
technical backbone of the collective system. If this second 
course is taken, Russian agriculture is almost certain t 
find itself in considerable difficulties during the years imme- 
diately after the war before its technique is restored. Stag 
nation is, in addition, likely to be accompanied by a partial 
renewal of “individualist” tendencies in the countryside 
The kolkhoznik has not yet completely ceased to be th 


moufik. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Arbitration and Industrial Unrest 


T HE industrial front is more unsettled to-day than at 

any time since the war began, and the coal industry 
is, as always, the main seat of the trouble. Many factors, 
some physical and some psychological, have contributed to 
the present industrial unrest. War weariness, boredom, 
apathy, the feeling that the war is won, the desire to safe- 
guard post-war standards, and a general sense of frustra- 
tion in the industrial field, akin to the frustration caused by 
the suspension of political activities—the cumulative effect 
of these factors is not inconsiderable. And the mood of 
restlessness has been played upon and accentuated by 
irresponsible elements. 

To explain is not to excuse. Apart from the detrimental 
effects on war production and industrial morale generally, 
one of the major difficulties in the present situation is 
the inability of the union leaders to control their rank 
and file. This weakness of authority constitutes a threat 
to the whole structure of negotiating and arbitration machi- 
nery ; the grave consequences of a breakdown of this 
machinery were described by Mr Bevin in a speech on 
Tuesday. When the coal industry’s National Tribunal was 
set up in July of last year, the settlement of disputes on a 
national rather than a district level was hailed as a great 
advance. Yet rarely has an industrial award given rise to 
so much disturbance as the Porter Tribunal’s decision on 
mining wages. Both sides were pledged to accept the award, 
whether thgy liked it or not. But rather than leave the 
negotiations to their union machinery, for further reference 
if necessary to arbitration, the miners expressed their dis- 
satisfaction by the time-honoured but, in wartime, uncon- 
stitutional, method of withdrawing their labour. 

Is an arbitration award only to be regarded as binding 
if its terms are favourable? To judge from recent events 
this would seem to be the prevalent attitude. If this is so, 
it is a poor prospect for industrial peace. But it would be 
wrong to judge the success or failure of wartime arbitra- 
tion machinery solely from these events. Apart from the 
Porter award and the National Arbitration Tribunal’s award 
on engineering wages, which was the ostensible (though 
not the fundamental) cause of the Barrow strike last October, 
the awards of arbitration tribunals have been received 
without stoppage of work. 

British tradition and practice are opposed to the idea 
of compulsory arbitration, and there is in peacetime a wide 
range of machinery for conciliation and the voluntary 
submission of disputes to arbitration. But in wartime, the 
voluntary principle has had to be abandoned in favour of 
compulsory arbitration. 

The record in this war has so far compared favourably 

with that of the last war. From August 1914 to August 1918, 
15,542,000 working days were lost through stoppages— 
nearly half the disputes occurred in 1917-18. In four years 
of the present war, up to August 1943, only 4,761,000 
working days were lost. Professor A. L. Bowley, whose 
figures these are, estimates that, taken over the whole of 
industry, the time lost by strikes works out at an average 
of less than half a day per worker employed. The im- 
proved record in this war has been primarily due to the 
co-operation of the trade unions in production, but it is 
probably true to say that arbitration has been a contributory 
factor in maintaining industrial peace. 
_ It is interesting to compare the experiences of arbitration 
in this war and the last war. Strikes and lock-outs were 
first made illegal in 1915, and a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration established under the Munitions of War Act. The 
Tribunal was limited to workers actually engaged on muni- 
tions production, and excluded mining and transport 
workers. Between the passing of the Munitions Act in 1915 
and the end of the war, 8,000 awards were issued, and in 
the majority of cases they were accepted without cessation 
of work, Humbert Wolfe, in his “Labour Supply and Regu- 
lation ” (Carnegie Endowment Series) comments : 


The machine of compulsory arbitration, combined with a 
reasonable use of the munitions tribunal did . . . go a long 
way to keep the industrial position steady in respect of purely 
industrial matters. 

The same expedients have been adopted in this war. 
The Minister of Labour’s Joint Consultative Committee 
declared : 

In this period of national emergency it is imperative that 
there should be no stoppage of work owing to trade disputes. 
On its recommendation the National Arbitration Tribu- 
nal was set up in July, 1940, under the Conditions of Em- 
ployment and National Arbitration Order. The Order pro- 
vides that disputes which cannot be settled by normal nego- 
tiating machinery should be referred to arbitration and that 
in industries where there is no provision for arbitration 
the disputing parties may either set up their own machinery 

or else refer to the National Arbitration Tribunal. 

The National Tribunal, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, is composed of three independent members, one 
of whom is the chairman, and one representative each of 
employers and workers selected by rota from representa- 
tive panels. No panel member may serve on the Tribunal if 
the claim concerns an industry in which he is interested. 
Since July, 1940, the Tribunal has heard over 500 cases, 
of which all but-a few have been submitted by the workers. 
It has dealt with claims affecting practically every industry, 
even those which have their own machinery, and has con- 
sidered disputes ranging in importance from claims con- 
cerning a small individual employer to claims of nation- 
wide importance, such as those of the engineers and ship- 
builders. It is difficult to make any precise analysis of the 
Tribunal’s work, because many of its findings have separate 
parts, and even where a claim is rejected, the finding may 
contain a recommendation which affects the whole industry. 
A recent attempt at analysis showed that by January, 1944, 
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out of 488 cases heard, 110 awards were in favour of the 
claim, 164 claims were partly won, and 209 rejected, while 
no award was made in three cases. But this calculation 
does not enable any precise conclusions to’ be drawn. 

Arbitration is, very properly, usually regarded as a last 
resort, though there has been a tendency to refer to the 
Tribunal trivial disputes which should be settled by nego- 
tiation. In 1942, 52.7 per cent of the stoppages were settled 
by direct negotiating machinery, 36.1 per cent by the work- 
ers returning to work on the employers’ terms, 8 per cent 
by conciliation and only 1.8 per cent by arbitration. In 
1940, the proportion settled by arbitration was even lower 
—only 1.2 per cent. But the fact that machinery exists and 
is, on the whole, regarded as fair, has undoubtedly been an 
advantage for the workers. 

Many criticisms have been made about the arbitration 
machinery, and certain proposals for improving its opera- 
tion have been put forward. It has been said that Tribunals 
are composed of outsiders, with insufficient knowledge of 
industry and industrial relations. It is true that anyone with 
a knowledge of mining could have foretold that trouble 
would result from a disturbance of the relation between 
day and piece workers’ wages, but Lord Porter, to do him 
justice, recognised this danger when he urged the need for 
a fundamental overhaul of the industry’s wage structure. 
Most of the recent wage claims have been based on the 
relative level of wages in other industries, and each increase 
granted has the effect of stimulating fresh claims: It may be 
hard for a Tribunal in this “catch-as-catch-can” process 
to assess the relative importance of industries, and it is 
not really its function to do so. On balance, the advantages 
of having an impartial and independent Tribunal outweigh 
the possible disadvantage of lack of expert knowledge. It is, 
- however, essential that a Tribunal should have access to 
expert advice and that the parties should have faith both 
in its capacity and in its impartiality. 

It has also been said that the Tribunal’s findings are 
couched in obscure legal language which the workers cannot 
understand, and that it is too slow and cumbersome in 
operation. The charge of obscurity arose out of the engineer- 
ing award, but the difficulties over this award were due to 
the complexity of engineering wages rather than to the 
phrasing of the award. In fact, the National Arbitration 
Tribunal has never taken more than three weeks to announce 
its decision after a claim has been submitted to it. Delays 
occur at an earlier stage, and there is no doubt that local 
delays, especially in the engineering industry, have exacer- 
bated grievances and led to stoppages over disputes which 
could, and should, have been settled by negotiation. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union is now considering 
methods of speeding up local machinery for settlement, 
and recently the Trades Union Congress suggested the 
establishment of regional tribunals, to consider local griev- 
ances and thus save the main Tribunal’s time. 

Criticisms of this nature are very minor in substance 
compared with the more fundamental issues raised by arbi- 
tration. One such issue is the question of trade union 
recognition. It obviously facilitates the Tribunal’s work if 
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it can deal with the recognised representative organisations 
of either side, and difficulties have sometimes arisen when 
a union is not recognised by the employer as a negotiating 
body. There is already a considerable demand among 
unions for legal recognition and protection such as is 
provided for American unions under the Wagner Labour 
Relations Act, and this is likely to be one of the trade 
unions’ major postwar demands. 

A more immediate issue is the question of how an award 
can be enforced, and what sanctions should be adopted 
against those who fail to comply. Mr Bevin has often 
appealed to strikers to respect trade union authority. But 
trade union authority cannot be enforced at a pistol point. 
Individual workers can be prosecuted—up to the end of 
August 1943, 14,000 men and 3,000 women had been prose- 
cuted for various offences, mainly in connection with the 
Essential Work Order and direction to work. It is impossible 
to prosecute, imprison or fine, a hundred thousand miners, 
and it is equally impossible to pick out and punish the 
ringleaders. The knowledge of “safety in numbers,” as 
well as their instinctive sense of solidarity, has been re- 
sponsible for the spread of many strikes ; moreover the 
strike is still looked upon as the workers’ “only weapon,” 
and when the same leaders who taught them how to use it, 
now tell them not to strike, many of the rank and file 
are confused. ; 

The right to strike has, in theory, been given up by labour 
in wartime, under the pressing consideration of national 
unity to win the war. It might be argued that, since full 
employment depends upon the cooperation of labour, the 
strike should be outlawed in peactime as well, and the 
machinery of compulsory arbitration retained. Many trade 
union leaders are probably thinking along these lines when 
they speak about continued “control over labour.” The 
coal owners and the miners’ representatives recently agreed 
to pledge themselves to maintain industrial peace in the coal 
industry for a period of 43 years, though the whole scheme 
is in danger of foundering in the districts. 

But, however logical and theoretically desirable, compul- 
sory arbitration would certainly not be practical politics. 
The review of the National Arbitration Tribunal’s work 
suggests that it has, on balance, been moderately successful 
in its objects, but it would be unrealistic to think about its 
prolongation into peacetime. Compulsory arbitration was 
abandoned after the last war, and voluntary machinery 
set up under the Industrial Courts Act of 1919. This was 
one of, the recommendations of the Whitley Committee, 


which foresaw, optimistically and wrongly, an era of , 


industrial peace and co-operation. If the experience after 
the last war is to be avoided, it will be necessary to build 
up and strengthen the voluntary negotiating and conciliation 
machinery for individual industries, some form. of national 
tribunal could be retained as a last resort, though, even so, 
it would probably have to be shorn of its compulsory 
powers. The collective bargain is the foundation of British 
industrial relations and the best means of determining 
labour’s terms of employment, but it is in essence voluntary 
and flexible. 


Business Notes 


The Franc Rate 


The problem of the franc rate falls into two distinct 
parts: that of the period of the liberating military opera- 
tions and that of the more permanent alignment of the 
franc with other world currencies. The two are not 
entirely separate. As was argued in The Economist of 
February 5th, the rate immediately applied is likely to 
acquire the rigidity of established fact, and in fixing it the 
wider considerations which must go to discussion of the 
longer-term problem should not be overlooked. Neverthe- 
less, it can be said that the exchange problem in the phase 
of liberation falls into a category of its own. It should be 
treated as part of the problem of supply and of compe- 
tition for consumer goods and services in the liberated 
areas. From this point of view it will evidently be desir- 
able to place the value of the franc at as high a level as 
possible, for by so doing the purchasing power of the 
armies of occupation for the depleted supplies of the 
liberated areas will be reduced. But the solution of this 


problem cannot be left to the rate of exchange alone. Even ~ 


if a rate of 200 francs to the £ be fixed—and a more 


favourable rate for the franc can hardly be contemplated— 
the franc expenditure of the Allied forces should be 
drastically limited by some such device as blocking part 
of their pay. Moreover, the liberating armies should, as 
far as is compatible with the problem of transporting muni- 
tions and other stores of the first priority, be followed by 
supplies of foodstuffs and consumer goods. The muddle, 
to give it no worse name, which has occurred in Southern 
Italy cannot all be laid at the doors of the exchange rate of 
400 lire to the £. The competition of officers’ messes for 
local foods would probably have lost little of its keenness 
if the rate of exchange had been 300 lire to the £. The 
delay in issuing specific instructions to the Allied forces 
against denuding the country of its foodstuffs and in getting 
in supplies for the troops are faults of administration for 
which the choice of an exchange rate provides no con- 
vincing scapegoat. 
« 


The fixing of an exchange rate between metropolitan 
francs and other Allied currencies will fortunately not fall 
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to the local Allied commanders. Theit troops will take 
with them not sterling and dollar military notes, but franc 
currency issued under the authority of the Committee of 
National Liberation. It is mainly for the Committee and 
its experts to decide the rate at which this currency will 
be made available against sterling and dollars. That de- 
cision has not yet been made and is still the subject of 
keenest debate in French circles.. Those favouring a high 
exchange value for the franc base their contention mainly 
on the relative modesty of the rise in French wages. The 
minimum wage in France is roughly 60 francs a day. Even 
at 200 francs to the £ this is a very low figure. There are 
other experts who have worked out a parity of 280 francs 
to the £ as having some semblance to economic realities. 
At the other extreme are calculations which would give 
the franc a parity of 500 to 600 francs to the £, based on 
relative changes in circulation and prices and confirmed 
by the respective quotation for franc and sterling notes in 
the free Swiss market. That is a debate which had best be 
left to the French. But to which Frenchmen? Will the 
United States accept the rate fixed by the Committee of 
National Liberation, or will General Eisenhower be free 
to make his terms with some other authority in metro- 
politan France? A clear-cut decision on this political aspect 
of the problem would go some way towards a satisfactory 
solution. 
x *” * 


New Building Methods 


There is, perhaps, no single industry that is more in 
need of adopting new methods and processes than the 
building industry. After the war, the pressing housing 
shortage will call for the utmost speed in construction and 
the improvement in the general standard of housing for 
an effort to reduce the real cost of new houses. Neither of 
these aims can be achieved by the traditional practices of 
the building industry. The possibilities of building houses 
more speedily and more economically are at present under 
investigation by an inter-departmental committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr George M. Burt, appointed in 
September, 1942, by the Minister of Health, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland and the Minister of Works. In its 
first report,t issued on March 31st, the committee has pub- 
lished the results of a survey of methods, other than the 
traditional, used during the inter-war years. Later studies 
will deal with the so-called prefabrication of houses and 
with other new methods of construction. Since the experi- 
ence gained in new methods of: construction during the 
inter-war period was small, and was mainly confined to 
alternative systems of walling—the great majority of the 
4,500,000 houses erected in Great Britain between 1919 
and 1939 were built by traditional methods—the committee 
has recommended a programme of research and develop- 
ment. This is now being carried out by the Ministry of 
Works and the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. In the view of the committee, research may reveal 
advantages in a greater measure of standardisation of the 
parts of a house. Hence, 

investigation should. be directed not only to the development 
of forms of construction and of the use of new materials, but 
also to that degree of organisation in the workshop and on 
the site which will be essential if the full benefits offered by 
standardisation are to be obtained. 
At the outset of its deliberations the committee reached 
the conclusion that the building industry, in its depleted 
stage, would be unable fully to meet the demands likely 
to be made upon it, and that methods of construction alter- 
Native to the traditional ones would be required. Its con- 
clusion has no doubt influenced the Government’s decision 
to supplement the construction of permanent dwellings by 
the erection of up to half a million factory-made houses, 
as a means of relieving the shortage as speedily as possible 
after the war. The Government’s decision is undoubtedly 
sound and its initiative in calling for an investigation into 
building methods is to be commended. But in view of the 
controversy that the decision has aroused, it is a pity that 
the committee has not yet been able to issue its findings on 
prefabrication and on other new methods of building. 


* * * 


The Challenge Accepted 


In contrast to the opposition expressed by Mr Coppock, 
secretary to the National Union of Building Trades Opera- 


+ “ Post-War Building Studies. No. 1. House Construction.” 
TS2 pages. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. net. 
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tives, Sir Malcolm Stewart, chairman of the London Brick 
Company, Ltd., accepts the challenge of the factory-made 
house in the spirit of progress. At the annual meeting of 
the company, when he had to inform shareholders of the 
unfavourable impact of the war upon its profits, he said: 

It is no good decrying. prefabricated structures ; it is up to 
us to produce progressively something better and get it 
accepted as such by the householder. ... Let us recognise 
that a situation has arisen which calls for the building of 
prefabricated houses in an emergency and prepare to meet 
any threatened competition by reducing the cost to the 
utmost and improving the design and amenities of the 
traditional brick house. Thus we can give the public the 
homes I believe they really want and at a price they can 
afford to pay. 

In Sir Malcolm Stewart’s view, it is not so much the walls 
and the roof of a house that cause delay and heavy expense, 
but the fittings. Hence he advocated the fullest possible use 
of prefabrication for fittings; these could be greatly 
reduced in cost by mass-production and assembly on panels 
at the factory, ready for delivery to and erection on site. 
Further, the houses to be built—they must be built in 
adequate numbers to justify the mass-production of fittings 
—should be carefully designed and dimensioned to receive 
the prefabricated fitments. Sir Malcolm Stewart’s faith in 
the survival of the brick, based on the scope for reductions 
in the cost of the traditional house, is also a measure of past 
neglect, due to convention and inertia. His faith may be 
justified ; but, as he himself readily concedes, it must be 
justified in the fire of competition, not merely with 
the temporary prefabricated houses to be constructed 
by the Government, but also with alternative walling 
materials. Competition is likely to be keen, and 
the investor in building materials, like the prospective 
tenant or owner of a house, might miss opportunities 
in sticking to the brick, by overlooking the attractions of 
the industries engaged in the production of materials, such 
as cement, plaster board, timber and, possibly, metal and 
asbestos sheets, as well as of fitments, such as heating 
installations, refrigerators, kitchens, bathrooms and the rest. 


* * * 


Lamport and Holt Valuation 


The announcement by the board of Lamport and Holt 
Line that they had refused an offer of 22s. 6d. for the stock 
units of 6s. 8d. has caused quite a flutter in the market for 
shipping shares. Shortly before the news became known the 
units had stood at 15s., which was about the highest for a 
considerable term of years. The net liquid assets, mostly in 
cash, at the end of last year were equivalent to about 
18s. 73d. a unit. If the written-down value of the fleet and 
the Government Tonnage Replacement account were taken 
in at par and the contingency reserve counted as being freely 
at the disposal of the directors, the figure would be raised to 
about 25s. 6d. It seemed evident that the directors were not 
stretching their discretion unduly in withholding from the 
proprietors the right to decide for themselves whether the 
offer should be accepted or no, although, as a matter of 
principle, the question should plainly be submitted to them. 
Since then it has been disclosed that the offer was made by 
United Molasses, and it is stated in all sorts of quarters, 
apparently on the best authority, that a reasonable “ going 
concern” valuation of the 6s. 8d. units, including Confer- 
ence rights and all other intangibles, is gos. a unit. Granted 
that United Molasses would probably not be much in- 
terested in Conference rights and goodwill, the gap between 
25s. 6d. and 4os., or some £1,942,000, calls for explanation. 
So far as tangible assets are concerned, the only ones which 
appear to be capable of under-valuation are fleet £267,548, 
investments £334,930—stated to be worth more—and 
debtors less reserve of £565,080. The average dividend of 
the past decade has been 4.1 per cent, and the average dis- 
closed earnings 8.05 per cent, but the corresponding figures 
for the four years 1935-38 were 2.25 per cent and 3.5 per 
cent. As to the future, the chairman, Sir Philip Haldin, has 
not been noticeably less insistent than his confreres on the 
need for increased allowances if the industry is to be in a 
position to compete after the war. If the 4os. valuation has 
in fact any official basis, the proprietors ought to be 
informed of it and an explanation given to them of where 
the additional value resides. If it is in tangible assets, it 
is a very different matter from being a mere valuation of 
prospects in an uncertain future. The shareholders have a 
right to know much more precisely than within the limits 
of, say, £3 million and £54 million what net tangible assets 
they own. It is likely to influence their opinion about the 
efficiency of the management. 
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Cornish Mining Claims 


The memorandum of the Cornish Tin Mining Advisory 
Committee on metalliferous mining in the Duchy is little 
better than a plea for the maintenance in being of the four 
principal mines, Geevor, South Crofty, East Pool and Castle- 
an-Dinas, at any price. It is maintained that the cost will 
be smali—and in view of the size of the industry this is 
probably true—but this is not a sufficient justification for 
establishing a precedent which will be seized upon by larger 
applicants for favours. The Committee produces arguments 
which resemble the special pleading of agricultural interests 
and of the Cotton Report: the industry cannot function, 
owing to the fluctuations of metal prices—this really means 
that the average price obtainable under competitive con- 
ditions is too low; there is no alternative employment for 
Cornish miners ; the “ wealth ” represented by the unmined 
tin will be lost to the country and the export business of 
the miming plant manufacturers may be lost. But the 
country cannot afford to base its policy on a maintenance 
of the status quo if that means an unjustifiable cost to the 
community. 

*x 


In addition to these arguments, the Committee does 
advance two points which may have substantial importance : 
the need to maintain the Cornish mines as a training ground 
and research centre for the British mining engineer, and the 
need for a radical revision of the taxation of wasting assets. 
The former point might warrant a small subsidy. But there 
are limits to the number of industries which the nation can 
afford to subsidise, and agriculture has already staked large 
claims. The revision of the taxation of wasting assets is a 
matter of some urgency—as is that of all industrial taxation. 
The present tax policy is given as the main cause for the 
decline in British mining, and, if this is so, the Committee 
would have done well to concentrate their attention on 
stating the case for revision. They seek exemption from 
tax for the first three years of development, a substantial 
allowance for pre-production expenditure and a percentage 
depletion allowance, presumably for the life of the mine. 
These seem large claims, for it must not be supposed that 
Britain would be justified in making concessions which 
may be necessary in the Dominions or in other countries 
where the same alternative means of employing the factors 
of production do not exist. If a reasonable revision of taxa- 
tion reduced the deficit, after meeting capital charges, to a 
point at which it could be covered by a subsidy from the 
educational authority, it might be worth while to maintain 
the Cornish industry. If not, other means must be sought 
of providing employment for displaced miners which will 
be less burdensome to the community. 


* wx * 
Hitting the Bull’s Eye 


London’s Salute the Soldier target of £165 million was 
duly passed—by a margin of £447,623. This magnificent 
balance between planning and achievement is too exact to 
avoid all suspicion of having been managed. Applications for 
Government issues received on Monday of this week were 
allowed to swell the total and it may be presumed that in 
the final stages certain strategic reserves were brought up 
and used. For the sake of verisimilitude a final result of 
£447,623 under the target would have been preferable to the 
one actually announced. Up to the end the technical task of 
neutralising the exceptional flow of funds caused by these 
heavy subscriptions to Government tap loans was success- 
fully performed. In that process of balancing the volume of 
bank cash, the pre-encashment of Treasury Deposit Receipts 
by the banks played a considerable part. The debt return 
for March shows that during the month £102 million of 
TDR’s were encashed prior to maturity, and the bulk of 
these encashments must have taken place in the final week 
of the month. The debt return also indicates how the sub- 
scriptions made during London’s week were distributed 
among the various Government loans. The totals for the 
month, which must be largely dominated by the figures for 
the final week, show that 2} per cent National War Bonds 
brought in £118,645,000, 3 per cent Savings Bonds 
£51,875,000 and National Savings Certificates a net figure 
of £16,350,000. 


* * * 


Tax Certificates 


It seems doubtful whether Sir John Anderson’s deci- 
sion to extend the period of effective surrender of tax 
reserve certificates from two to five years is much more 
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than the removal of an anomaly. It appears that hitherto 
the mere fact that certificates were surrendered in payment 
of tax falling due more than two years after the date of 
issue of the certificate meant that the holder lost the whole 
of the interest on the certificate and not merely the excess 
over two years. The certificates are only to earn interest 
for a maximum of two years and are only to rank for 
that period as capital employed in the business for purposes 
of EPT. Since the whole attraction of the certificates lies 
in the tax-free interest and the protection from EPT exac- 
tions, it would appear that the extension of what may be 
called the “tenderable life” to five years will offer no 
active inducement to taxpayers to take up a largely in- 
creased amount of the certificates. Since, however, com- 
panies which are already paying EPT will not be allowed 
to better their position by holding assets in any other form, 
it is, perhaps, not improbable that they will continue to 
regard a purchase as a convenient form of interest-free loan 
to the Government. However, they will, presumably, not 
buy up to the limit, since they will still hope for the 
disappearance of EPT at 100 per cent before the expiry 
of five years from now. None the less the Exchequer 
may be able to obtain a further proportion of future taxa- 
tion some time in advance by this expedient. The net 
expansion in the amount outstanding durimg the two years 
to December 31, 1943, was some £630 million, which is 
a clear indication of the popularity of the certificates with 
companies and the surtax payer. 


‘* * * 


Licensing of Agents 


Thanks to excellent co-operation between the Board of 
Trade and the Stock Exchange Committee, it will be pos- 
sible to dispense with a large proportion of the agents’ 
licences required under the Prevention of Fraud (Invest- 
ments) Act. The Committee has, in recent years, thoroughly 
“vetted” all applications for inclusion on its General 
Register of agents for sharing commission. Further, all appli- 
cations come up for renewal yearly. The Stock Exchange 
is, therefore, prepared to give some sort of guarantee of the 
status of these agents, and the Board of Trade has decided 
that, subject to a further undertaking to be given in writing 
to the Committee, those on the General Register need take 
no action under the Act. The undertaking required is three- 
fold: (1) that the business of dealing in securities is con- 
cerned only with transactions with members of bodies 
recognised under the Act, with a number of specified insti- 
tutions, with an exempted dealer or the holder of a licence 
under the Act or with the manager or trustee of an 
authorised unit trust, or, as a principal, effecting transactions 
with those engaged in stock exchange business ; (2) that 
the applicants do not hold themselves out as dealers in 
securities; and (3) that they are not concerned in the dis- 
tribution of circulars relating to securities. A large pro- 
portion of those on the General Register will be able to 
give this undertaking. So far as these are concerned, a 
great deal of work will be saved and what remains will be 
done by the Stock Exchange. For the rest, a licence, or 
membership of a recognised body, will be required. This 
will, in practice, probably mean membership of the Asso- 
ciation of Stock and Share Dealers. That institution had 
adopted the practice of halving its entrance fees to those 
on the Stock Exchange General Register, but it is under- 
stood that they have agreed to suspend this concession, 
which would seem undesirable, for the time being. Although 
the Bye-Laws of ASSD appear in general very well con- 
ceived, it seems probable that a number of minor points, 
mainly arising from the possibility of the control of members 
by other members, will call for discussion with the Stock 
Exchange Committee. 


* * * 


Coal Dust Suppression 


It is good to learn, from reports of a conference recently 
held in Cardiff, that satisfactory progress is being made 
with measures for dust suppression in the South Wales 
coalfield. Under a recent order, colliery undertakings 
can be instructed by the Ministry of Fuel to introduce 
into their seams methods of water infusion which reduce 
the coal-dust content. This method is still largely in the 
experimental stage. There is so far little evidence by which 
to judge its efficacy, and perhaps too little scientific and 
controlled assessment of the results of varying degrees of 
water infusion into the seams. But it marks an important 
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EVERY LINh 


In any manufacturing unit one 
weak link in the chain can cause drastic 
reduction in the efficiency of the whole. 
It is only by seeing clearly at every stage 
of the work that weaknesses can quickly 
be found and cured, and it is only by 
providing suitable and sufficient lighting 
that everyone can see clearly. 


The fact that there already is 
lighting in a works makes it very easy 
to assume its adequacy through long 
familiarity, but if it is anything short 
of the minimum requirements for the 
class of work in hand it will have a 
continual effect on production. Inade- 
quate lighting can cause the waste of 
expensive machinery, scarce materials 
and heavy wage bills. 


The investment of good lighting 
in a works yields returns in the better 


utilisation of all other equipment and in 


the better working of operatives. Its 
absence can be the weak link in the 
whole chain of manufacture which can 
cause all kinds of worries for the man- 


agement. 


There is no_ substitute for 
good lighting, and its planning is a 
skilled matter for illuminating engineers. 
Benjamin have been specialists in 
this field for over a third of a century, 
and their engi- 
neers are at 
your service. 


ENJAMIN 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 








THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LTD 
Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.1I7 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
* Benjalect, Southtot, London.’’ Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 
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‘When 
your 
tobacco 


smokes hot — 





a 7 take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut”’ 


Grand Cut 


2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THEIR 100th YEAR 
YS 





“WHAT! Another of 


those ‘Zoning’ 
advertisements ?” 


pes be in the fashion, we ought to say “Some of you 
can’t get our splendid chocolate now. We are sorry 
for you! All this zoning, you know.” 
And we say phooey. 


If we were still making our pre-war chocolates — Black 
Magic, Chocolate Crisp, Aero Milk Chocolate, Dairy Box, 
Smarties — there would be something in it. 

But we’re not. 


We’re making good chocolate, but so are other people. 
If you can’t get Rowntree’s, you can still get your ration of 
good chocolate. 

**Good” was not quite our idea of what chocolate should 
be when we had a free choice of ingredients and all the 
skilled workers we needed. ‘ Good” would not have 
satisfied us then. Nor would it have satisfied you. 

Perhaps it doesn’t now. 


But there’s nothing to be done about it till the war is won. 


Then, when we are again free to set our own standard, we 
are going to set it higher even than before; for we’re still 
learning. If ¢hen you couldn’t get the things we shall be 
making, you might well think yourself hard done by. But 
for the present, we won’t say we’re sorry for you. 


To be absolutely honest, we’re more sorry for ourselves. 


‘CRowNTREES® 
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advance, not only from the point of view of miners’ health, 
but as a means of conserving the industry’s man-power. 
Many thousands of miners are hoping for release, as sufferers 
from pneumoconiosis (the broad term covering diseases 
contracted by inhalation of coal-dust), and out of 1,152 
cases heard by the Silicosis Medical Board between July 
I, 1943, and February 1, 1944, 693 certificates had been 
granted; over half were men in anthracite mines where the 
risks are greatest. In this matter, prevention and re-habilita- 
tion are complementary. It is useless to cure men, merely 
in order to send them back to the same disease-producing 
occupation; and it is useless to send men into the pits if 
they have potential lung trouble. The medical examination 
of new entrants (now compulsory) should include radio- 
graphy, and all miners should undergo periodic X-ray 
examinations. The problem of re-employment is a national 
one—to discover industries, locally, which can provide suit- 
able work for miners no longer fit to mine. “ Light work” 
has always been the bane of Workmen’s Compensation in an 
area where employment is mainly in heavy industry. As 
a first step, the Ministry of Labour might well draw up a 
list of jobs which can be performed by semi-fit miners, and 
collect information about ex-miners, sufferers from pneu- 
moconiosis, now in other industries; their present state of 
health compared with when they left the mines; and the 
type of occupation which is suitable at the various stages of 
the disease. This information could form the basis for a 
planned scheme of the re-allocation of ex-miners to other 
occupations. Unless preventive measures advance more 
rapidly than the spread of the disease, the problem will take 
on increasing dimensions in the future. 


x x x 


South Africa and Free Gold 


The South African authorities have recently become 
vocally aware of the problem of free gold markets. Their 
ruminations on the subject have been invariably interesting, 
not always coherent and certainly not consistent. Mr 
Hofmeyr, the Minister of Finance, speaking of South 
Africa’s participation in the international currency schemes 
now under discussion, stressed that the Union’s attitude 
would be guided by two considerations affecting its own 
interests. The first was the extent to which any White- 
Keynes compromise scheme (Mr Hofmeyr said that South 
Africa had not yet heard of one) would safeguard the position 
of gold. The second was the extent to which such a scheme 
would help in the restoration of international trade. Mr 
Stallard, South African Minister of Mines, speaking in the 
Senate on the same day as Mr Hofmeyr made his speech 
to the House of Assembly, was definitely antagonistic to the 
currency schemes, because 
if bancor or unitas or any other arbitrary paper money is 
established after the war, we in South Africa will not sell our 
gold for any fixed quantity of this paper money. 

What Mr Stallard wants is a free gold market, because 


where there is a free market the price is very much greater 

than the fixed price. 
If Mr Stallard had studied the Keynes and White plans he 
could hardly have dismissed them as “paper money” 
schemes providing some alternative to gold. But for some 
such plan, the prospect for gold in the future monetary 
set-up would be extremely dim. Mr Stallard might also 
ask himself what the free price of gold would be if the 
United States did not underpin the market by its readiness 
to buy at the fixed price of $35 per ounce. He should also 
beware of converting the current rupee price for gold at the 
official rupee exchange rate. In so far as the abnormal rupee 
price is a reflection of inflation, it may involve a lower 
exchange value for the rupee after the war, and conversion 
into sterling and dollars might not in those circumstances 
give such a glittering answer. 


* 


It is evident, however, that South Africa insists on sharing 
some of the profits of the exceptional rise in the gold price 
in India and the Middle East. General Smuts declared this 
week that negotiations to this end had been opened with 
the British Government. His announcement contained some 
amusing contradictions. He spoke of the “ black market” in 
gold, and of the concern which the authorities entertained 
about the abnormal prices quoted for the metal in India 
and elsewhere. He pledged support to “ fighting ” this black 
market, but also said that South Africa must share the 
profits being made in it—and must achieve both ends with- 
out selling directly to it. At present the South African 
Reserve Bank has first pick of the Union’s current produc- 
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tion of gold, and the balance is automatically sold to the 
British Government at the official price of 168s. per ounce. 
It is this South African gold which the British authorities 
are using to make their sales in India at prices which have 
admittedly risen to the equivalent of over £16 per ounce. 
South Africa now wants to re-negotiate this war-time con- 
tract for the disposal of its gold, and to share in the special 
profits being made by these sales. It may be pertinent to re- 
call that the proceeds of these gold sales go to cover Allied 
expenditure in the war against Japan, and thus avert a 
danger of which the Union was very much aware in the 
difficult days of 1942. The proceeds of these sales of gold 
are used to buy materials in India, the prices of which have 
risen even more sharply than the price of gold. The British 
Government can, therefore, hardly be accused of profiteer- 
ing on its gold operations. It is difficult to know what to 
make of the South African pronouncements; the Kaffir 
market has reacted by a general marking-up of prices. 


* * * 


Bombay Bullion Prices 


There has been a sharp reaction in the prices for silver 
and gold on the free Indian markets. In the second part 
of last week the Indian Reserve Bank ceased to sell gold 
at a rigidly held price, but declared itself prepared to sell 
100,000 tolas, or 35,000 ounces, a day, and asked for bids 
for this metal. In this way the Reserve Bank’s selling price 
became automatically adjusted to the market price. The 
market price, after touching a record of Rs. 80 12 annas on 
Wednesday of last week, began to decline on Thursday, 
when the change in the Reserve Bank’s selling policy came 
into operation. By the close of the week the quotation had 
come back to Rs. 72 13 annas under the combined influence 
of a further reassuring statement on the military situation 
in Manipur State by General Auchinleck and of a stern 
warning addressed to bullion speculators by Mr C. E. 
Jones, the Finance Secretary. Mr Jones limited his remarks 
to safe generalities, saying that the Government of India 
would take “drastic measures to deal with the situation.” 
In the prevailing circumstances, with many speculators able 
to take substantial profits on gold bought previously, these 
two statements had their effect. It should not be supposed, 
however, that mere threats of this kind can have any lasting 
influence on the situation. Given the continuance of mone- 
tary inflation in India and the inevitable limitation of the 
supplies of bullion used as anti-inflationary solvents, the 
underlying trend of bullion prices is likely to continue 
upward. By this week that trend had begun to reassert 
itself again. Silver prices have closely followed those of 
gold. From a high of Rs. 139 per 100 tolas the quotation 
fell to Rs. 132 at the end of the week, but has been rally- 
ing again this week. There has as yet been no report of 
official sales of silver, though iit is widely reported in India 
that the Government, in addition to purchasing 16 million 
ounces from the National Bank of Iran has also made 
arrangements for importing silver from the United States. 


* * * 


Wheat Supplies 


Since wheat will have to play a crucial part after the 
war in the relief of poverty-stricken and food-denuded 
areas, the size of the supplies likely to be available is of 
major importance. The latest survey of the wheat position, 
published by the Food Research Institute of Stanford 
University, California, shows that stocks at the end of the 
1942-43 season in the four chief exporting countries—the 
United States, Canada, Australia and Argentina—were the 
highest on record ; they were 1,694 million bushels, against 
634 millions at the end of the’ 1938-39 season. But the survey 
also shows that the consumption of wheat in these countries 
has risen substantially in the current season, mainly as 2 
result of its use for feeding and industrial purposes. In the 
United States, especially, domestic consumption in the first 
half of the current season about equalled the quantity nor- 
mally used during a full year. In view of this rise in con- 
sumption, the Food Research Institute expects stocks in the 
four exporting countries to be substantially lower at the 
end of the current season than they were in the summer of 
1943 ; nevertheless, at. the estimated total of 1,160 million 
bushels, they would still be nearly double the stocks at the 
end of the last pre-war season. With average crops this year 
the four countries should therefore have available substan- 
tial quantities for export and relief. Russia’s crop, apparently, 
was a short one last year and needs to be supplemented by 
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imports. Continental Europe, on the other hand, had the 
best wheat and rye crops of the war; it compensated, to 
some extent, for the reduction in the supply of other foods. 
This year’s crops, both in Russia and Europe, cannot be 
estimated, but it is a safe guess that those, as well as other 
countries, will require heavy imports and that the surplus 
likely to be available in exporting countries will be badly 
needed. 


x * x 


Tungsten and Antimony 


The Chinese Ministry of Information has published 
a survey of China’s trade, which in one of its passages refers 
to tungsten and antimony. Before the war China was the 
world’s largest source of supply of these two metals, which 
are of great importance in war and peace, the one as a steel 
alloying element—mainly for high speed steel—and the 
other as a hardener of non-ferrous metals, especially of lead. 
At times during the inter-war period China’s contribution 
to the world’s supplies of the two metals exceeded four- 
fifths ; its more normal contribution was nearly one-half of 
the tungsten and slightly over one-half of the antimony. 
But as a result of China’s export difficulties since 1937 and 
the almost complete stoppage of exports since the closing 
of the Burma Road in 1942, the production of the two metals 
has been appreciably increased in other countries. In 
tungsten, expansion appears to have been most marked in 
the United States, Bolivia, Argentina and certain other areas, 
including the Iberian Peninsula ; in antimony, production 
has risen substantially in North and South America, chiefly 
in Mexico and Bolivia. The antimony supplies of the United 
Nations from extra-Chinese sources have, in fact, proved 
large enough to meet essential requirements throughout the 
critical stages of the war ; as long ago as March, 1943, the 
United States War Production Board was able to relax 
restrictions on civilian consumption. In tungsten a similar 
stage has now been reached and, according to an official 
announcement, the WPB will .reduce its purchases from 
both home and foreign sources from April 30th next, the 
one ‘through the suspension of premium price payments and 
the other through the discontinuation of some of the special 
inducements to production and the scaling down of orders. 
Some, but by no means all, of the much increased war-time 
tungsten and antimony output of producing areas outside 
China has undoubtedly been secured at costs which, in 
normal times, would be uneconomic. China’s position on the 
world markets for the two metals may therefore be con- 
siderably weaker than it has been in the past. This, no doubt, 
accounts for the suggestion by Dr C. Y. Wang, a leading 
Chinese authority on the two metals, quoted in the survey 
of China’s trade, that “international agreements on output 
quotas be concluded, so that China may have a reasonable 
share in the world antimony and tungsten market.” But the 
discovery and development of new and rich deposits outside 
China should be a permanent gain insofar as increased sup- 
plies at reasonable prices will encourage the consumption 
of the two useful raw materials after the war. 


eo * * % 
Films in Industry 


As a result of its extensive and successful use of films by 
the Services and the supply departments as a means of in- 
struction and propaganda, British industry has come to 
tealise their value for education, for staff training in in- 
dustrial research, and for propaganda at home and abroad. 
Wartime experience has shown that knowledge can be im- 
parted speedily by'a well-made film and that, for example, 
it can be used to take the public “on a tour” of a factory, 
giving, in 15 or 20 minutes, as vivid an impression of the 
Processes of manufacture as a personal visit to the factory, 
which, in any case, is needs confined to a few. Moreover, 
such films can be shown in any office, showroom or canteen 
by the portable sound projectors now in use. The modern 
salesman who goes abroad will in future be able to take 
with him a few reels of film revealing—by picture, sound 
and suitable commentary in the language of the country 
concerned—much better than he can explain the firm he 
represents and the goods he wishes to sell. Nor is the cost 
of such films prohibitive ; they can be made from £1,500 for 
4 simple, straightforward single-reel film. It is reported that 
7 large concern engaged in the production of instructional 
mms is receiving so many orders—amounting almost to a 
scramble—for commercial films to be made after the war 


(Continued on page 488) 
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INDUSTRY MUST FACE THE 
FACTS ABOUT COAL 








e 
shortage 
is now 


CRITICAL 


What is the root cause of this crisis, the greatest 
emergency that industry has had to face since 
Dunkirk ? Simply that the war now nears its 
climax. The Services are calling for more and 
more transport, and the war effort for more and 
more coal. 








There is no easy way out of this difficulty. The 
needs of the Services, for coal and transport, must 
be met, and both those needs cannot but grow 
with every passing day. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO—NOW! 


Face the facts as we did after Dunkirk. Then the 
peril was plain to see. Now it is still concealed. 


> “all on your workers for the effort necessary to 
keep up your present output with the greatest! 
possible cut in your use of every sort of fuel. Gas, 
electricity, steam—they all come back to coal. 


‘ Make it plain that the choice now facing you—and 
every other industrial or commercial management 
—is to 


Use less COAL 
or GO WITHOUT 


Finally, see to it—yes, for yourself !—that 
no coal wagon spends a moment longer in 
your place than it must. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY ri OF FUEL AND POWER 


e 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
REMARKABLE GROWTH DUE TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
SIR GEORGE L. BARSTOW’S REVIEW 


The ninety-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Prudential Assurance Company, 


Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at 
142, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, Sir 
George L. Barstow, K.C.B. (chairman of 
the company), presiding. 

The Chairman said: 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch the premiums 
were £15,861,761, an increase of £888,936 
as compared with the preceding year. The 
met new sums assured, including group 
life and overseas business, exceeded 
£27,250,000. While the home new business 
shows a small decrease, the overseas new 
business at £10,750,000 shows an increase 
of over £2,000,000. ; ; 

Of our annual premium income in the 
ordinary branch, over 10 per cent. arises 
from group business and over 15 per cent. 
from overseas business. 

The surplus, including £280,885 brought 
forward from last year, is £2,584,133. The 
allocation of this amount is set out in the 
directors’ report. ; 

The directors have declared a bonus in 
respect of participating policies which 
become claims by death or maturity of 
endowment during 1944 at the rate of 41 
per cent. for each December 31st on which 
such policies were in force subsequent to 
December 31, 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the premiums 
were £27,737,864 as compared with 
£26,275,143 for the previous year. The 
death claims were £8,453,549 and the 
claims by maturity of endowment were 
£8,019,639. The volume of cash surrenders 
has remained at the low level of the 
previous year, and it is hoped that the 
economic conditions prevailing in post-war 
years will be such as to ensure the present 
low rate of both lapse and surrenders being 
reduced still further. 

The expenses of management for 1943, 
which include the cost of service at the 
homes of the people both as regards the 
collection of premiums and the payment of 
claims, amounted to 24.91 per cent. of the 
premiums, a decrease of .86 per cent._ 

Since the initiation of the profit-sharing 
scheme a sum of over £60 million has been 
allotted for provision of bonuses to the 
industrial branch policyholders. The claims 
paid in this branch last year included over 
£2,900,000 by way of bonus representing, 
on the average, an addition of more than 
20 per cent. to the amount that would 
otherwise have been payable in respect of 
these claims. 

The surplus in the industrial branch, 
mcluding £340,940 brought forward from 
the previous year, is £4,960,485. The 
allocation of this sum is set out in the 
directors’ report. ; 

The directors have declared a bonus in 
respect of claims arising by death or 
maturity of endowment during 1944 at the 
rate of 16s. per £100 sum assured under 
participating policies issued by the 

ential for each December 31st on 
which the policy was in force subsequent 
to December 31, 1939, provided that at 
least one year’s premiums have been paid 
when the claim arises. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


In the general branch the premyums 
— were {£2,879,726, am increase of 
158,591. 


An increased volume of fire and accident 
insurance was transacted by our branches 
and agencies overseas, and this section of 
our business has again been profitable. 

It is perhaps not generally realised that 
underwriting profits derived from this 
source and interest earnings on the cor- 
responding overseas assets together consti- 
tute part of this country’s invisible exports. 
Although our own share in the total is not 
yet large, reliable estimates have placed the 
sum produced by British insurance as a 
whole at a figure comparable with the value 
of visible exports of any of the major in- 
dustries. Moreover, in contrast to the 
export trade in general, it has contributed 
on an increasing scale to the national 
resources throughout the war. The desir- 
ability from the national point of wew of 
maintaining, and if possible expanding, the 
invisible exports of insurance after the war 
is manifest. 

The surplus in the general branch, in- 
cluding £185,971 brought forward from 
last year, is £315,186.° Details of the 
disposal of this surplus are given in the 
directors’ report. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


This brief survey of the company’s 
operations during 1943 reveals continued 
progress of which we have every reason to 
be proud. We have become so accustomed 
to remarkable figures that it is salutary to 
recall that our organisation began in a 
small way. Careful management and the 
initiative of private enterprise have been 
the factors mainly responsible for its 


Throughout all the fluctuations of 
national fortune, slump and boom, peace 
and war, the British insurance companies 
render substantial assistance in stabilising 
the national economy. This factor is 
exemplified in the replacement of losses 
incurred by individuals, the safeguarding 
of commerce, the steady employment figures 
within the industry and the regular flow 
of funds available for investment. 

A product of private enterprise, insurance 
in this country operates within a framework 
of public control, exercised by the Board 
of Trade and, in the case of industrial 
assurance, also by the Industria] Assurance 
Commissioner responsible to the Treasury. 
Its operations are governed by Acts of 
Parliament, the guiding principle of which 
is a very considerable measure of freedom 
of action for the offices combined with the 
obligation that detailed statements concern- 
ing their affairs be periodically rendered to 
the Government. Normally these returns 
are published year by year and are available 
to the public. With this measure of con- 
trol, which leaves room for healthy growth, 
we have no quarrel. We may ask ourselves, 
however, what purpose further control 
would have beyond mere restriction. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


At our last annual meeting I referred 
to the Government’s provisional decisions 
in regard to those changes in social insur- 
ance which directly affect our business. A 
White Paper dealing with the proposed 
comprehensive health service for the nation 
has recently been issued, and a further 
White Paper is expected very shortly deal- 
ing with other aspects of an extended social 
insurance scheme. 

During last year the industrial life offices 
issued a booklet with the object of rectify- 
ing the many misunderstandings which 
exist and the mis-statements made on the 
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subject of industria] assurance. This book- 
let, while not an exhaustive study, deals, 
in a moderate compass and in non-technica} 
language, with the more important aspects’ 
of the business and should be of assistance 
to anyone desiring to form a sound judg. 
ment on this subject. 


INVESTMENTS 


As you will have obseryed from the 
report, our total assets mow exceed 
£400 million, having increased during 194; 
by nearly £16,000,000. . 

As might be inferred from references to 
our investment position in recent years, the 
channels available for the. employment of 
our ever-growing funds continue to be 
limited almost completely to subscriptions 
to British Government issues, with the 
result that our holding of these securitie: 
now surpasses £173 million and represent; 
more than 42 cent. of our total assets. 
Included in this amount is the sum of 
£109 million, which up to the end of 1943 
this company had subscribed to War Loans 
issued in this country since the outbreak 
of war. It has been our practice to support 
the various Savings Weeks which have been 
organised throughout the country, and we 
have made arrangements to continue this 
practice during 1944 in support of the 
“Salute the Soldier Campaign.” We have 
also subscribed more than £3,200,000 to 
War Loans issued elsewhere within the 
Empire. 

I must again draw your attention, how- 
ever, to the .adverse effect on the average 
rate of interest on the company’s funds 
resulting from this growth in our holding 
of such low yielding investments. This 
effect is accentuated by the tendency, also 
previously mentioned and still continuing, 
for borrowers who are in a position to do 
so to convert high-yielding stocks to a lower 
rate of interest. 

Whether the present level of capita! 
values, attributable to the highly controlled 
financial economy which the war has made 
necessary, can continue after the war 
depends on factors which it is difficult 
to foresee. It may well be that when some 
of the restrictions at present in force are 
relaxed, a reaction to lower prices on the 
part of fixed interest bearing securities may 
follow. But as a large part of our invest- 
ments consists of securities redeemable at 
definite future dates, variations in the inter- 
mediate market values are of little real 
significance, provided that the securities are 
intrinsically sound and do not have to be 
sold before maturity. 


FINE WORK OF THE STAFF 


The record of the company’s progress 
in 1943, which it has been my privilege 
to bring to your noiice this afternoon, 
is the result of a very fine year’s work 
on the part of all grades of the staff. 

The claims of National Service are 
such that less than one-third of the pre- 
war staff now remains to carry on the 
company’s business. I may add that at 
the present time no member of the home 
staff is employed solely in obtaining new 
business, although in pre-war years a oon- 
siderable number were so engaged. 

It says much for the inherent sound- 
ness of our organisation, for the energ} 
and _ resourcefulness of remaining 
members of the permanent staff, 1 
whom I have just referred, and for the 
keenness and application of the large 
body of men and women who have 4s 
sumed the duties of those temporarily 
absent from our ranks, that the promp' 
and efficient service which the public 
expect of us has been maintained. 

Shareholders will have an opportunity 
on a_ subsequent resolution to express 
their appreciation of the services of th 
management and staff, but I cannot tt 
frain, as I am speaking, from paying mY’ 
own tribute to their invaluable work, bo 
at home and overseas. 

The report and accounts were una 
mously adopted, and the formal busines‘ 
having been transacted, a vote of 
to the chairfman, directors and staff tet 
miinated the proceedings. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE BANK OF SCOTLAND 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION MAINTAINED 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


LORD ELPHINSTONE’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland was held 
within the Head Office, Edinburgh, on the 
4th instant. The Rt. Honourable Lord 
mene, K.T. (governor of the bank), 


In submitting the directors’ report the 
Chairman said: My Lord, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I assume that as usual we 
may hold as read the report by the court 
of directors of the affairs of the bank 
as at February 29th last, a copy of which 
you have all no doubt received. 

At the outset I would like to refer to 
the honour of knighthood recently con- 
ferred by His Majesty the King upon our 
colleague Sir John Craig. This further 
recognition of Sir John’s outstanding posi- 
tion in industry has given the utmost 
satisfaction to the members of the board, 
and I am sure the stockholders would 
wish to be associated with us in extending 
to him most cordial congratulations. 


THE BANK'S BALANCE SHEET 


Compared with a year ago, our deposits 
show a moderate increase of £1,400,000 
against an expansion of over £10 million 
during the previous year. As I explained 
a year ago, we had at that time the benefit 
of substantial credit balances on certain 
public accounts which are now with 

bank in ordinary rotation. The 
average annual increase over the two years 
is therefore approximately £6,000,000. 

In keeping with the general trend there 
has been a further Jarge increase in our 
note circulation to a figure bordering on 
£9,000,000, Expanding wages bills and the 
l requirements of Services per- 
sonnel no doubt are the main reasons for 
this, but we would like to see the surplus 
notes in the hands of the public returned 
promptly to the banks and made available, 
as deposits, for Government loans in sup- 
port of the war effort. It is particularly 
t0 be hoped that this may be done during 
the “Salute the Soldier” Campaign for 
War Savings. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


It is very necessary that a strong liquid 
position should be . maintained, and 
throughout the year, as always, we have 
observed orthodox principles with a sub- 
stantial margin to spare. Assets in cash, 
bank balances, cheques in transitu, money 
at call and short notice and bills dis- 
counted (including £350,000 of Treasury 
bills) amount to nearly £20 million, which 
18 equivalent to fully 26 per cent. of our 
total liabilities to the public. Adding 
thereto our holding of £8,500,000 of 
Treasury deposit receipts and our invest- 
ment portfolio of over £40 million, we have 

id resources of £69 million, equal to 
90 per cent. of our public liabilities. Most 

the wartime increase in our resources 
has been placed at the disposal of the 
Government in one form or another. 


ADVANCES 


Our advances show a further decline of 
£589,000 at £7,840,000. This in no wise 
cates unwillingness on our part to 
accommodate suitable borrowers. Actually 
our advances to customers in Scotland 
are considerably higher than they were a 
j 71,280, but this has been more than offset 
y the repayment of certain large loans in 
London. Accommodation is being given 
rg a for the ponination of — 
es other essential purposes, but 

for ordinary trading the requirements of our 
Customers are, of course, much below 


normal. All known bad and doubtful debts 
have been fully provided for. 


BANK’S PREMISES AND CHARITABLE 
PROPERTY 


The figure at which the properties of the 
bank stand in our books is regarded as 
much under their actual value. Our 
properties have been maintained in good 
condition, and we have made suitable pro- 
vision against the cost of post-war renova- 
tions and improvements. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 
The nett profits show an 


increase of £10,695 at ... £248,819 

Add the balance carried for- 
ward from last year 1573342 
£406,161 


This has been dealt with as follows: 
Applied to reserve 


for contingencies £85,000 
Transferred to 
truStees for 
Officers’ pension 
fund ee Se 30,000 
Dividend at I1 
per cent. per 
annum, less tax... 132,000 
247,000 
Leaving to be carried forward £159,161 


THE OUTLOOK 


During recent months much has been 
said and written by leading authorities 
regarding post-war problems and plans for 
their solution, and with these exhaustive 
reviews before us it would not serve any 
useful purpose for me to attempt to traverse 
the ground again in detail. So far as the 
bank is concerned the figures I have given 
indicate, I think, very clearly that we are 
favourably placed to play our part in post- 
war reconstruction and rehabilitation, and I 
would like to emphasise, quite definitely, 
that we are anxious and willing to do so. 
Our roots as a bank go down deep into the 
history of Scotland—next year we shall 
reach our 250th anniversary—and to us the 
prosperity and development of Scotland are 
naturally matters of intimate concern and 
abiding interest. We fully recognise that 
the future of our country depends upon the 
state of world trade no less than upon the 
energy and enterprise of her business 
leaders and the diligence and industry of 
her people. We appreciate the good work 
which bodies such as the Scottish Council 


‘on Industry are doing in directing attention 


to the opportunities which the post-war 
years hold for the development of Scottish 
crafts and industries. Meantime we must 
concentrate our energies and employ all our 
resources in the immediate and imperative 
task which still lies before us, namely, the 
winning of the war. 


THE STAFF 


Like all other businesses, we have had 
further calls upon us for the release of men 
and women for national service. The 
maintenance of an efficient banking service 
in these circumstances is fraught with 
difficulties, but we are pleased to say that 
our remaining staff, permanent and 
temporary, are responding admirably to the 
task. To —— and to = “sone. 
managers agents, we offer S ex- 
pression of appreciation and thanks. We 
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record with deep regret the death on active 
service of a further seven members of our 
staff, and to their bereaved relatives and 
friends we extend sincere sympathy. To 
all our staff, both men and women, who 
are on National Service, and especially to 
those who have the misfortune to be 
prisoners of war, we send greetings and 
sincere wishes for a speedy and a safe 
return. 


THE RESOLUTION 


I now have pleasure in moving that the 
report and balance-sheet as submitted be 
adopted, and that a dividend for the past 
half-year at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, less income-tax, be now d 5 
payable on 15th cyrrent, making with the 
dividend paid in October last 11 per cent. 
for the year, less income-tax, the same 
as for the previous year. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Lord Elphinstone, K.T., and the 
Lord Henry Scott were unanimously re- 
elected governor and  deputy-governor 
respectively for the current year. 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bart., D.L., and Sir 
John Craig, C.B.E., D.L., were re-elected 
ordinary directors. 

Mr H. L. Usher, C.A. and Mr R. 
Arthur Morrison, C.A., were reappointed 
to conduct the audit of the bank’s books 
for the current year, and a vote of thanks 
to the chairman terminated the meeting. 


_ JOSEPH NATHAN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PENICILLIN, PRODUCTION 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Joseph Nathan and Company, Limited, 
was held on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Alec Nathan (the chairman) pre- 
sided. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the re- 
port and accounts: 

The profit and loss account shows little 
change on last year; this must always be 
the case whilst E.P.T. is roo per cent. and 
we are earning our standard profits. The 
net profit is £84,298 which, when added to 
the £27,650 brought forward from last year 
and after deducting the preference and pre- 
ferred ordinary dividends, leaves £40,948 
available for distribution—the sum of 
£20,000 having been allocated to general 
reserve, which now amounts to approxi- 
mately two and a half times the ordinary 
capital. The directors have decided to 
recommend that the dividend on the 
ordinary stock shall be paid free of tax. 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


The Glaxo Laboratories have had a 
satisfactory year. More and more of the 
company’s activities have been diverted to 
work of direct national urgency and import- 
ance through the increasing demands of 
Departments of State and of the Services 
for the production of non-proprietary food 
and pharmaceutical preparations. 
public demand for the baby foods and the 
medical and pharmaceutical products of 
the company has far exceeded our capacity 
to supply under present conditions. The 
policy of “research and manufacture, all 
directed to the production and sale of pro- 
ducts of undoubted utility,” as mentioned 
in the chairman’s speech in 1941, has been 
and is still being carried out. 

The company can justly claim consider- 
able satisfaction for the part they have 
played with the other members of the 
Therapeutic Research Corporation in the 
development and production of penicillin. 
Stockholders should not accept as correct 
statements made by unauthorized people, 
particularly in regard to a monopoly in its 
manufacture and production. Exactly the 
opposite prevails; there is complete ex- 

e of resources, information and 
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research in the production of penicillin 
among the five companies comprising the 
Therapeutic Research Corporation, I.C. 
(Pharmaceuticals), Limited, Kemball, 
Bishop and Co., and American producers. 
Stockholders—and the medical profession 
particularly—should note that the entire 
production for the present is reserved for 
the Forces. 

The produce businesses, Geo. Bowles 
Nicholls & Company, Limited, Stewart, 
Limited, and Trengrouse & Nathan, 


Limited, have had a satisfactory year; each — 


has had an increase of turnover and profit. 
WORKS COUNCILS 


During the year joint workers’ and 
management committees, works councils, 
and efficiency bonus schemes have been 
instituted and are working in many of your 
businesses. They have given promise of 
yielding satisfactory results in the form of 
increased understanding by the workers of 
the problems of management and of their 
taking a. more active and practical interest 
to increase efficiency and economy. With 
more experience, confidence and trust which 
will result with time, I am confident that 
materially beneficial results will be obtained 
by all parties—stockholders, labour and 
management, 

The company owe thanks to the members 
of the. staff both at home and abroad for 
their continued and persistent loyalty and 
self-sacrifice—particularly to the part-time 
workers at the Glaxo Laboratories and to 
members of the office staff of that company 
who, after office.hours, have worked in the 
factory as’ packers. Without that splendid 
assistance the delivery of essential foodstuffs 
and medicines to the public and official 
bodies would have been considerably less. 
I am glad to have this opportunity of 
acknowledging, not only our thanks, but the 
debt of gtatitude the public owe to these 
workers. 

So long as this spirit of sacrifice, loyalty 
and determination for public good prevails, 
and provided the policy of the business is 
directed as ably in the future as it has been 
in the past, stockholders should, and I hope 
will, feel that the destiny of the company is 
in safe and prudent hands, which is the best 
surety for its satisfactory future progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


JAMES W. COOK 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of James W. Cook and Company, Limited, 
was held, on 3rd instant, in London. 

Mr W. J. Clarke (chairman and manag- 
ing director) said that the result was better 
than the previous year. This had been 
assisted by the recovery of expenditure on 
damage repairs to property caused by 
enemy action, and was further due to the 
revival of work in the Port of London and 
to the strenuous efforts they were making 
to serve the various Ministries in every 
branch. 

Their lighterage trade had been busy, 
and they sadly missed the use of the 
barges which had been taken from them 
by different Ministries for various good 
reasons. Their ships had continued on re- 
quisition for the whole year under review, 
and they had been entrusted with the man- 
agement of other tankers, in common with 
others, by the Ministry of War Transport. 
Matters under discussion with regard to 
rates of hire and other points were still 
not concluded. 

He would be failing in his duty if he 
did not say that he could give no promise 
for the future because of the violent fluctua- 
tions that occurred in traffic movements 
made in the national interest. All they 
could do was to keep alert and hold them- 
selves ready to fulfil every demand made 
upon them. 

The report was adopted, and a final 
dividend of 74 per cent. and a bonus of 2} 
per cent., making a total distribution of 
12} per cent. for the year, was declared. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF ADVERSE CONDITIONS 


PREFABRICATED AND TRADITIONAL HOUSING 


SIR MALCOLM STEWART’S REVIEW 


The forty-fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the London Brick Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 3oth ultimo, in 
London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt, O.B.E., 
Hon. LLD., D.L., J.P. (chairman of the 
company), in the course of his speech, said : 

The profit on trading is down by £27,963 
after taking credit for the dividend from 
Clock House Brick Company, Limited, 
earned over the past two years. Nothing 
has been placed to general reserve, as against 
£25,000 in the previous year. Again, no 
provision has been made for depreciation. 

The board recommend the payment of a 
dividend on the ordinary stock of Io per 
cent. 


PREFABRICATION PROBLEMS 


Prefabrication has received much pub- 
licity. The Minister of Works, Lord Portal, 
has accepted this method of construction to 
meet an emergency in a transitional period. 
There has been some concern among those 
interested in the supply of materials for the 
construction of traditional housing lest the 
prefabricated house should displace the 
standard type of house we are accustomed 
to, or, at any rate, reduce the demand for 
such houses. 

If the problem is looked at in the nght 
light it should be realised that the Govern- 
ment’s decision to embark on prefabricated 
housing is not inspired by any question of 
choice of type, but is due to the determina- 
tion to provide as quickly as possible accom- 
modation of a temporary character for those 
young people returning from the war and 
others dispossessed of their homes by blitz. 
In a word, the effort is to provide homes 
ready for occupation at the earliest moment 
and on the largest scale practicable. If the 
matter is thus envisaged it is clear that 
all concerned should place first this national 
need in an emergency. 

You are doubtless forming the question 
in your mind, how will the priority and 


‘prestige given to prefabricated building 


under the ezgis of the Government affect 
the manufacturers of building materials, 
particularly our company, as the largest 
brick makers in the world. The degree of 
detriment to the manufacturer of building 
materials will, in my opinion, depend con- 
siderably on the reaction of the professional 
services, the building operatives, the manu- 
facturers of materials and particularly the 
numerous small building contractors. 


A NEW COMPETITOR 


We have to face a new competitor enter- 
ing the field offering speed of assembly and 
possibly lower first costs, but whose produc- 
tion, however designed to please the eye 
and conveniently fitted up, will lack certain 
fundamental requirements and amenities. 
The prefabricated house gets a wonderful 
start while the traditional house gets away 
later from scratch. How can it win the 
race? By confirming to owners or tenants 
that brick houses are more comfortable and 
pleasant to live in. It is no good decrying 
prefabricated structures, it is up to us to 
produce progressively something better and 
get it accepted as such by the householder. 
I am not afraid of the issue; there are 
several helpful factors in our favour apart 
from the pleasing results which can be pro- 
duced by building in brick when an experi- 
enced architect is employed. 

The public like a brick house ; it gives 
a sense of permanent security and of solidity 
not to be obtained from any temporary 
structure. Bricks have established them- 
selves for domestic construction and have 


stood the test of thousands of years. They 
will survive competition so long as they 
are best fitted to the purpose to which they 
are put. 

The most pressing need is to reduce the 
cost of the traditional house. This must be 
accomplished to the maximum degree to 
make possible the granting by Government 
of reasonable subsidies, the ing of sound 
finance and the establishing of fair purchase 
price or rent. The most effective method of 
reducing the cost is to tackle first the 
heaviest items. Everyone who has had 
experience of house building on a modest 
scale will know that while the walls can 
be run up and the roof placed quickly there 
is an interminable delay in fitting up and 
decorating before occupation can be enjoyed. 
A variety of tradesmen have to fiddle abou 
with fittings which never fit, and much time 
is wasted and costs increased. This is the 
common experience. I do not say this 
applies to those large-scale contractors who 
have practised standardisation. 


NEED FOR CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Now, to overcome these difficulties it 
will be essential to apply prefabrication 
in respect of fittings to the greatest extent 
possible. Fittings can be much reduced in 
cost if mass produced and assembled on 
panels at the factory ready for delivery to 
and erection on site. But those who manv- 
facture them must be assured in advance 
of bulk orders to permit of full and con- 
tinuous production, always essential to low 
costs. Further, an adequate number of 
houses must be contracted for at a time by 
local or other authorities or parties. Lastly, 
and this is a prerequisite, the batches of 
houses to.be built must be strictly dimen- 
sioned .in respect of every part designed to 
receive the prefabricated fitments. Here 
lies opportunity for reducing the cost and 
building-time of traditional housing and 
of retaining all the comforts to which we 
are accustomed. 


THE PUBLIC DEMAND 


The employment of prefabrication 2s 
indicated need not prevent the use of variety 
of style or treatment of facade. We have 
it on the authority of the Prime Minister, 
himself a practised bricklayer and for a time 
a member of the Bricklayers’ Trade Union, 
that the prefabricated houses to be built will 
be owned by the Government and that a 
limited life is allotted to them. They may 
be regarded today as temporary buildings, 
but I predict the time test of their survival 
will depend on the degree of satisfaction 
they give to their occupants and the oppor- 
tunity of changing to something better. In 
this country we are, generally speaking, 
lamentably slow in providing for obs0- 
lescence. Let us recognise that a situation 
has arisen which calls for the building of 
prefabricated houses in an emergency and 
prepare to meet any threatened competion 
by reducing the cost to the utmost and 
improving the design and amenities of the 
traditional brick house. Thus can we ve 
the public the homes I believe they really 
want and at a price they can afford to pay. 

Further, let us not forget the Government 
over some ten years propose building three 
to four million houses as part of their pet 
manent programme, and the trade umions 
are increasing the number of operatives 0 
meet this demand which will require bricks 
in great quantities. We are already serious!’ 
at work on schemes of expansion to provide 
for the anticipated increased demand. _ 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


RESULTS OF PROGRESSIVE POLICY 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR’S REVIEW 


The thirty-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of the United Glass Bottle Manu- 
facturers, Limited, was held at the regis- 
tered offices, 8, Leicester Street, W.C., on 
the 30th ultimo, Sir Walrond Sinclair, 
K.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman said :—Ladies and gentle- 
men, 

As indicated in the directors’ report, the 
form of the accounts has been modified to 
bring them more into line with modern 
practice and in accordance with the recent 
recommendations of the 
Chartered Accountants. While certain of 
the main items are not directly comparable 
with those relating to the previous year, 
our substantial liquid resources are now 
shown more clearly, as are the reserves and 
current liabilities. I feel confident that the 
alteration will meet with your approval. 

Trading profits of the six subsidiary com- 
panies which formed the original amalga- 
mation in 1913 and operated thereafter 
under finance agreements, amounted to 
£348,474, after providing for depreciation, 
excess profits tax and other reserves. This 
shows little variation from the previous 
year. Interest and dividends at £61,692 
received from our investments yielded 
about £4,000 more than’ in the preceding 
year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 12 PER CENT. 


The net profit for the year, after charging 
debenture interest, income tax and sundry 
other items set out in the profit and loss 
account, amounted to £203,276 compared 
with £194,752 for 1942. You will observe 
that this year we have introduced an appro- 
pfiation account, to which has been carried 
the net profit, together with the credit 
balance of £65,152 brought forward from 
the previous year, thus giving us an avail- 
able surplus of £268,428 compared with 
£260,674 a year ago. 

The dividend on the preference capital 
absorbed £45,051, and a dividend of 33 per 
cent. was paid on the ordinary capital in 
September last, which took £19,548. The 
directors now recommend that £21,890 be 
transferred to debenture redemption re- 
serve, £78,019 to general reserve, a final 
dividend of 6 per cent. together with a cash 
bonus of 2} per cent. (making a total dis- 
tribution on the ordinary capital of 12 per 
cent. less tax, for the year), which will 


absorb £47,473, and carry forward to the 


current year the credit balance of £56,447. 
BALANCE SHEET STRENGTH 


Turning to the balance sheet, you will 
observe that current assets have now been 
grouped, as have current liabilities and 
Provisions. This illustrates very clearly 
the net liquid position. Current assets are 
shown to exceed current liabilities, includ- 
Ing provision for the dividends set out in 
the report, by £986,000. The principal 
changes are noteworthy increases in the 
holding of Government securities, which 
appear at £224,983, in addition to £300,000 
tepresented by tax reserve certificates. I 
might add that since the closing of the 


_ &counts a further investment of £100,000 


8 been effected in British Government 


| Securities. Cash and debtors are also higher, 


but stocks, stores, etc., show a reduction. 
The substantial investment of £1,158,792, 
representing the cost of shares in subsidiary 
companies other than those referred to 
ieee in my address, contributed during 
the year under review the very satisfactory 
- return of slightly over 43 per cent., 
atter allowing for excess profits tax and 
income tax, 
ae regard to its intangible nature, 
aes ectors have decided, after very full 
asideration, that the item patent rights, 


Institute of - 


trade marks and goodwill, valued in the 
balance sheet a year ago at £178,019, should 
be written off entirely, and, as you will 
see, this has been done by a transfer of an 
equal amount from general reserve. I am 
sure shareholders will approve this decision, 
which further strengthens the balance sheet 
position. Despite the elimination of this 
nominal item, the total assets increased 
during the year from £4,707,012 to 
£4,840,217. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES 


Turning to the liabilities’ side of the 
accounts, you will observe that after deduct- 
ing the amount of £178,019 to write off 
these patent rights, etc., and including the 
£78,019 transferred to general reserve out 
of the past year’s profits, the reserves and 
undistributed profits remain at the sub- 
stantial figure of £702,648. 

The only item amongst current liabilities 
and provisions that appears to call for par- 
ticular comment is that of trade creditors, 
which shows an increase of £170,825 over 
the previous year’s figures. As I explained 
last year, owing to the regulations applicable 
to the use of timber, customers are called 
upon to make a cash deposit, which is in 
due course returnable, in respect of each 
case invoiced to them, and it is this practice 
which is mainly responsible for the increase 
in creditors. It is also to some extent re- 
flected on the other side of the accounts in 
the amount of cash we hold, to which I 
have previously referred. 

I think it can be justly claimed that the 
accounts now submitted are indicative of a 
progressive policy, particularly in regard 
to the earnings shown for the past year and 
the position disclosed by the balance sheet. 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The year under review brought no relief 
from the very considerable difficulties under 
which our business has been conducted, 
but notwithstanding these difficulties our 
volume turnover during 1943 was higher 
than in the preceding year, although, due 
to increased costs with no compensating 
increase of selling prices, the profit ratio 
was lower. Important economies have, 
however, been effected during the year and 
these have, to some considerable extent, 
offset the higher costs. 

When hostilities cease and full disclosure 
can be made of the achievements in this 
industry during the period of the war, the 
record of this company will afford reason 
to be proud of your association with this 
enterprise. Meantime, we have the know- 
ledge that we are contributing our quota 
to the national effort. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


As a corollary, this reflects the ability 
and energy of our joint managing directors, 
Mr. T. C. Moorshead and Mr. H. J. Judd, 
who, as stated in the directors’ report, were 
appointed to their office last May, to Mr. 
S. S. Kenyon our worthy secretary co-opted 
to the board in November, the efficiency 
of the whole of the executive under them, 
and the loyalty and hard work of the staff 
and all our employees who have contributed 
to these results, and to whom my colleagues 
and I tender our very sincere thanks. 

Finally, I would add that so far this year 
the volume turnover is being maintained, 
with costs showing a tendency to rise. 
Nevertheless, with due regard to war-time 
uncertainties and providing the general 
position does not deteriorate, we have 
reason to hope that we shall be able to 
submit another satisfactory account a year 
hence. 
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SCOTTISH POWER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


HYDRO ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 


MR. WILLIAM SHEARER’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Scottish Power Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, in 
Edinburgh. 

The Chairman, Mr William Shearer, 
being indisposed, Mr Ian C. A. Murray, 
vice-chairman, presided and read _ the 
speech prepared by Mr Shearer, of which 
the following is a summary :— 

You will recollect that last year I re- 
ferred at length to the report of the Cooper 
Committee and to the introduction in 
Parliament of the Hydro-Electric Develop- 
ment (Scotland) Bill. The Bill became an 
Act on August 5, 1943, and the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board has since 
been established. The powers of the 
Central Electricity Board have been trans- 
ferred under the Act to the new board, and 
it may be assumed that at no far distant 
date our hydro-electric stations will be- 
come selected stations. 


SUPPLIES TO THE HIGHLANDS 


I am glad to think that the benefits, 
actual and potential, of electricity supply 
to the Highlands of Scotland are being re- 
cognised in those quarters where previously 
the efforts of private enterprise to provide 
such supply were treated with disfavour. 
It is not without interest to reflect that 
when we were seeking powers for the de- 
velopment of ‘hydro-electric resources, we 
suffered intense opposition, not only locally, 
but in Parliament on the ground that the 
intention behind our proposals was to 
utilise the Highlands as “ the Power House 
of the South ”—notwithstanding the fact 
that we had made adequate provision for 
all local requirements. An essential feature 
of the operations of the new board is the 
export of a substantial proportion of their 
output to the South. 

Since I addressed you last year the 
question of the post-war position of the 
electricity supply industry has attracted in- 
creasing importance and publicity. We do 
not accept nationalisation nor so-called 
public ownership (either through _ the 
medium of regional boards or local authori- 
ties) as a solution, as we are convinced 
that private enterprise and the business 
management that accompanies it provide a 
highly efficient method of handling this im- 
portant public service, particularly in 
areas outside the large centres of popula- 
tion. 

The Report of the McGowan Committee 
contains logical and reasoned proposals 
which would establish the conditions neces- 
sary to speed up the efficient and economi- 
cal development of supplies of electricity 
in the post-war period. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


Let me now summarise very briefly the 
substantial progress we in this company 
have achieved: 

We have secured a substantial reduction 
in the number of undertakings by the 
substitution of larger and more economic 
units and the elimination of duplicate 
powers where they exist in the same area. 

We have established uniformity of forms 
of tariffs and have gone a long way towards 
complete uniformity of charges throughout 
our territories, which occupy over 40 per 
cent. of the rotal area of Scotland. 

Except in isolated cases we have standard- 
ised voltages and systems of supply. 

Diversity of load is a most important 
feature in the development of areas which 
to a substantial extent are rural in charac-- 
ter. We have certainly not been unmindful 
of this aspect and have offered attractive 
rates for industrial development and con- 
cluded bulk supply contracts with local 
authority and company undertakers outside 
our group and immediately adjacent to 
our territories. 

The report was adopted. 
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HADFIELDS LIMITED 


ALTERED CONDITIONS AFFECT OUTPUT 
MR P. B. BROWN ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Hadfields, Limited, was held, on the 4th 
instant, at Sheffield. 

Mr P. B. Brown, M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 
(chairman and managing director), pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 

You will, no doubt, have observed from 
the report that your directors have elected 
Lord Dudley Gordon to the board of the 
company. In Lord Dudley Gordon we 
have one who is greatly esteemed by all 
coming into contact with him in business, 
scientific and Government circles. He 
has held with distinction important offices 
of president of the Federation of British 
Industries, president of the _ British 
Engineering Association, and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. Many changes have taken 

in the nature of the work your com- 
pany has been engaged upon since we last 
met. A considerable number of contracts 
have been curtailed or suspended. It is, 
however, satisfactory to have the assurance 
that these changes in programme are mainly 
due to the fact that ample stocks of many 
classes of munitions have already been 
accumulated. The altered conditions have, 
of course, had the effect of reducing our 
volume of output as compared with last 
year. 

Some of the new classes of work upon 
which we are engaged call for the highest 
skill and technique. For instance, we are 
now producing large numbers of light and 
intricate alloy steel castings to be used in 
the construction of aircraft. These castings 
are subjected to the most stringent examina- 
tion and testing before acceptance, and are 
proving to be more efficient and less costly 
than the parts that have hitherto been made 
as forgings. If those engineers who still 
retain doubts as to the reliability of steel 
castings could see what we are doing I am 
sure they would be enlightened. 

I should like to congratulate our founders 
and metaHurgists on their excellent work. 
It should be noted that much of this and 
other intricate work is now being done by 
women and semi-skilled men——all trained in 
our own works. You will, of course, realise 
that this training has called for a great deal 
of patience and perseverance on the part 
of our foremen and managers, and they well 
deserve our compliments and thanks. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The financial position of your company 
at the end of 1943 is portrayed in the 
balance-sheet and profit and loss account. 
You will see that certain modifications have 
been made in the form of the balance-sheet. 
We have taken out certain provisions 
formerly included under the heading of 
“current liabilities” and placed them 
among the “reserves” accounts to which 
they properly belong. The provisions made 
towards works development and reorganisa- 
tion being reserves created to meet future 
expenditure are, therefore, not strictly 
speaking current liabilities. As regards the 
pension schemes provisions, these represent 
the balance of the reserves created at the 
time of the initiation of the pension 
schemes, and as the current contributions 
are being charged against revenue, such 
reserves will not be required unless some 
exceptional circumstances arise during the 
next three years. A further change is the 
inclusion this year among the current liabili- 
ties of the provision for the payment of 
the final dividend recommended by the 
directors on the ordinary stock. These are 
the only alterations made in the form of 
the balance-sheet, and I hope they will have 
your approval. 

Referring now to the figures, the fixed 
assets have decreased during the year by 
£76,158 represented by the difference 
between the charge for depreciation, plus 


the obsolescence on plant, etc., scrapped, 
and the capital additions during the year. 
The current assets show a decrease of 
£525,607 compared with 1942, but, on the 
other hand, the current liabilities have been 
reduced by £635,268, resulting in an actual 
improvement in the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities during the year of 
£109,661. The total excess now 2mounts 
to £1,883,788, as against {1,774,127 in 1942. 
The net profit for the year is £9,585 less 
than that of 1942, which can be regarded 
as satisfactory, considering the production 
changes that have taken place during the 
year. 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


I feel sure you will all agree that in order 
to be in a position to face with confidence 
the uncertainties and difficulties of the post- 
war years, the policy of building up and 
conserving the resources of the company is 
a wise one. 

Day by day additional burdens are being 
placed on the shoulders of employers with 
their already depleted staffs. The much 
discussed “ pay-as-you-earn ” system for the 
deduction of tax from wages, which is now 
coming into operation, involves a consider- 
able amount of extra work and some capital 
expenditure, but it is agreed by most of us 
that this is worth while if it removes the 
cause for annoyance and grievance under 
which our workers have been labouring for 
many months. 

It may be remembered that in my address 
to you last year I drew attention to certain 
vital matters on which we were hoping to 
receive definite pronouncements by the 
Government. They referred to the manner 
in which it is thought the Treasury should 
make allowances from taxation on account 
of losses on stocks, deferred repairs, and 
the losses which must accompany the 
change-over from war to peace-time pro- 
duction. No decision has so far been 
announced, but it is hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his forthcoming 
Budget, will take the opportunity of making 
equitable provisions to meet those contin- 
gencies, so that undertakings such as ours 
may be. in a position to make their plans 
for the future with greater confidence. 


RECOVERY OF OVERSEA TRADE 


Now that the war is approaching its 
climax many and various schemes of world 
reconstruction are being promulgated. The 
vital problem of how this country can 
recover and increase its pre-war overseas 
trade is one which will call for the collabora- 
tion of all classes of the community, traders, 
industrialists, bankers, merchants , indeed 
workers of every kind. The large number 
of trade union leaders who are in a position 
to influence the minds of millions of our 
workers we trust will rise to the occasion. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that in the 
international agreements and in_ such 
Government controls as it may be found 
necessary to maintain, ample scope will be 
provided for the encouragement of private 
enterprise. It must not be forgotten that 
we are indebted tc our inventors, pioneers, 
manufacturers, and merchants for the lead- 
ing position this country has held in in- 
dustrial matters for over a century. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Before closing I wish to thank the 
members of our local board, managers, 
foremen, office staff, and workpeople for the 
invaluable help they have rendered and 
which has enabled us to present to you 
what I hope will be considered a satisfactory 
report of the year’s working. : 

The report was adopted and a final 
dividend at the rate of 15 per cent., less 
tax, making 22} per cent. for the year, was 
approved. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The forty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of Associated Electrical Industries, 
Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, in 
London. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman) pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: I feel sure the proprietors will have 
noted with pleasure the strength of the 
balance-sheet, and particularly of the con- 
solidated balance-sheet, now before you. 
The profit for the year was £695,266, that 
is after making full provision at current 
rates for ajl taxation payable in respect of 
the profits earned up to December 31, 1943. 
This compares with £686,527 for the 
previous year, an increase of £8,739. Your 
directors recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of Io per cent. per annum, 
less tax. If this recommendation is 
approved we should have paid a Io per 
cent. dividend for eight consecutive years. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


A consolidated balance-sheet shows the 
position of the associated group of com- 
panies as a single unit, and I would again 
direct your attention to the strength of the 
group as demonstrated by the reserves and 
profit and loss accounts, which items have 
increased by £348,710 to £4,776,464, a total 
which represents 97 per cent. of our 
ordinary capital. 

Circumstances still prevent me from 
giving any details of the company’s activi- 
ties, but I may tell you that we have again 


‘had a record year from the point of view 


of physical output and value of sales m- 
voiced. All departments and sections of 
the organisation have made a major con- 
tribution to the demands of the war, and 
the research and engineering department: 
especially have been responsible for the 
discovery and improvement of specialised 
devices of great national—indeed  inter- 
national—value. The planning of manv- 
facturing programmes to secure manufac- 
turing efficiency and the various commercial 
and accounting problems have necessarily 
imposed a great strain upon the depart- 
ments responsible for those sections of our 
business. 

On former occasions I have told you that 
your company has always been most pfo- 
gressive in dealing with its employees. For 
the last 26 years we have had works, staff, 
and suggestions committees. The effect © 
this has been that, in spite of the greet 
strain which the war has imposed on al 
our employees, another year has passed 
harmoniously without labour disputes ar’s- 
ing. On our side we have maintain 
welfare, benevolent, and thrift organisations, 
and have done all we can to merit our wish 


’ to be regarded as good employers. 


Since the outbreak of war 3,689 «i 
ployees of the Metropolitan-Vickers 
pany have joined the Services. The loss 
so many skilled and experienced man 
and staff personnel, and their replacement 
by others, has been a difficult task. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


On this occasion I do not propose ' 
refer to post-war problems, beyond saying 
that they are receiving most careful atten 
tion. I should, however, like to make 
special reference to export business, which 
has been seriously curtailed by the w4- 
In that connection I would like to endorse 
Lord Wardington’s speech at the annu@ 
meeting of Lloyds Bank, when he said: 
“Of all the tasks before us none is mor 
important than the re-establishment of ou 
export trade. Without it we can neithef 
eat nor work.” We maintain a large 4 
efficient organisation overseas, and whet 
the time comes, as we hope it soon 
come, we shall be ready to play our pat 
in meeting the requirements of our 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


The ninety-first annual general meeting 
of this society was held, on the 3rd instant, 
in Halifax, Brig-Gen. Sir Edward N. 
Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L. 
(president of the society), presiding. 

The i >» in the course of his 
speech, said: The total assets now amount 
to £129,229,049, which is the highest figure 
ever reached. Our reserve funds stand at 
the same figure as last year, £5,750,000, but 
the amount carried forward is increased by 
£105,853 to £631,751, bringing the total 
reserves and undivided profit to £6,381,751. 

The balance carried down to the appro- 
priation account this year is £2,418,597, as 
compared with £2,416,878 last year. Out 
of this sum we have paid or credited 
{1,919,360 in interest to the holders of 
shares; we have allocated £300,000 to war 
damage contribution indemnities; and we 
ask for your confirmation to-day of the 
proposed payment of a bonus of 5s. per 
{100 to monthly subscription investors and 
to holders of paid-up shares, Class 1, free 
of income tax to the members. 


PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES UNDER 
WAR DAMAGE ACTS 


In respect of the society’s liabilities under 
the War Damage , it seems to your 
directors prudent to ‘provide out of the 
profits of this year for the whole of the 
remaining balance, and we believe that the 
sum of £300,000 will enable us to discharge 
our present liability and we trust we shall 
not need to make any provision of this kind 
in future. Under the War Damage Acts 
compensation will be paid in the case of a 
totally demolished house by a “ value pay- 
ment” based on the value of the house at 
March, 1939, but if the house is capable of 
restoration and should be restored, a “ cost 
of works payment” will be made. The 
Acts provide that in the case of “value 
payments ” interest will be paid at the rate 
of 2} per cent. per annum, while in the case 
of a “cost of works payment” no interest 
will be paid. 

We have decided that, until further 
notice, we will accept the Government rate 
of 2} per cent. on the mortgage in place of 
the rate stated in the mortgage deed in 
cases in which the member’s property is 
totally destroyed and is not restored, from 
the date of the destruction till the “ value 
payment” is received or, in the case of a 
house qualifying for a “ cost of works pay- 
ment” and rendered uninhabitable for 
more than six months, for so long as it is 
uninhabitable. We have had many letters 
from our borrowing members expressing 
their great appreciation of this concession. 


REDUCTION IN INTEREST RATE ON'LOANS 


One other important decision which the 
directors have recently made has been to 
teduce to 44 per cent. the rate of interest 
to be charged on loans on residential 
Property. 

I regret that there is no decision yet with 
tegand to the part that is to be played by 
Pfivate enterprise in post-war housing. I 
Tealise that it is necessary for some local 
authorities to build houses, but the private 
builder has had a very difficult time during 

war, and with his knowledge and 
€xperience should have every encourage- 
Ment and a full share of the priorities for 
labour and materials. 

Turning to the future, it is impossible to 
Say whether the war in Europe will end 
uring the current year or not, but this is 
certain: that our society is in an extremely 
Strong liquid position. Our organisation is 
10 good working order in spite of the large 
Paners of our staff who have joined the 
otces or who have been called up for work 
ie national importance. We can, therefore, 
ok with confidence to any call which will 
‘ made upon us, whether in connection 
with financing of the building of houses for 
etting or for owner occupation, and nothing 

please us better than that that 


ee should be required at a very early 
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THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR R. W. COOPER’S STATEMENT 


At the annual meeting of this company, 
held on March 31st, the chairman, Mr 
R. W. Cooper, moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts. The following are 
the main features of his statement: 

The total profit for the year 1943 
amounts to £1,068,937, compared to 
£1,051,119 for 1942, being an increase of 
£17,818. 


THE DIVIDEND 


In order to save space and some repeti- 
tion, we have embodied the profit and loss 
account in the directors’ report, and have 
shown therein the appropriations, including 
the final dividend on the ordinary stock 
of 7 per cent., which we recommend, 
making with the interim already paid Io 
per cent. for the year. We have also on 
this occasion shown the dividends on the 
preference and ordinary stocks, less tax, 
the latter having been added to the pro- 
vision for income-tax. The balance of profit 
to be carried forward has been increased 
by £22,687 to £274,684. 

Some modification in the grouping of 
the items on the liabilities side of the 
balance-sheet has been given effect to, and 
we provide for the second half-year’s divi- 
dend on the preference stock and the 
recommended final dividend on _ the 
ordinary stock, both of which are in fact 
not payable until April 1st of this year. 

Debenture stock outstanding is reduced 
by sinking fund to £3,312,318. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


As you will observe from the balance- 
sheet, we have grouped the reserves and 
undivided profits. We have allocated the 
same total of £200,000, as in the previous 
year, to the reserve and depreciation 


reserve accounts, but this year we have in- 


creased the proportion to the latter on 
account of the heavy duty to which our 
plant and machinery is subjected under 
existing conditions. The division is 
£125,000 to the reserve account, raising it 
to £3,325,000, and £75,000 to the depre- 
ciation reserve account, bringing it up to 


£1,675,000. The debenture stock redemp- ° 


tion account now stands at £187,682, and 
with the balance at the credit of profit 
and loss account these four items amount 
to £5,462,366. 

The creditors, including taxation and 
other reserves, at £3,848,528 show an in- 
crease of £203,816. We have provided in 
advance for income-tax on the _ year’s 
profits, and have added tax on the divi- 
dends previously shown gross and now 
shown net, as I have mentioned. 

The total investment in subsidiary com- 
panies now stands at £6,387,976, and in 
allied companies at £1,514,453. 

Government and other securities have 
been decreased by £90,000 to £331,0T1, 
but on the other hand our holding of tax 
reserve certificates has increased by 
£100,000 to £500,000. 

Stocks have increased by £399,363 to 
£1,209,095 and debtors by £29,735 to 
£1,483,135, whilst cash has decreased by 
£238,443 to £1,194,818. 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


All the works of the company have 
operated to full capacity and further ex- 
tensions became productive during the 
year. The programme of expansion in 
the national interest has not yet been 
completed and work of considerable 
magnitude is still proceeding. 

The statement concluded with an 
appreciation of the efforts of the staff to 
maintain maximum output. 
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VICKERS LIMITED 
MR A.A. JAMIESON’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-seventh annual general 
meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held, on 
the 4th instant, at Vickers House, Broad- 
way, Westminster, and Mr A. A. Jamieson 
(chairman of the company) presided. 

In his statement, which was again circu- 
lated to the stockholders with the report 
and accounts, the chairman said: 

Colonel J. B. Neilson asked to be relieved 
of his position as deputy-chairman at the 
end of 1943 owing to the urgent call upon 
his time arising from his acceptance of the 
office of managing director of Baldwins, 
Limited. I am glad to say that he is re- 
maining on your board, and he will con- 
tinue to act as chairman of the Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage and agon 
Company. Sir Charles Craven has been 
elected deputy-chairman of Vickers, and 
will continue to act as chairman of Vickers- 
Armstrongs and of English Steel Cor- 
poration. 

There is one item in the balance-sheet 
of Vickers-Armstrongs which calls for 
special explanation. Certain foreign assets 
of that company were realised during the 
year, with the result that the remaining 
foreign holdings now stand at a nominal 
figure. With this exception, the balance- 
sheet figures are of a normal wartime 
character, but they reflect practically 
maximum use of our productive capacity. 
There has been some change in the nature 
of the output, with the result that em- 
ployment has actually decreased in some 
works, but the total numbers employed 
have been more than maintained. The 
percentage of women employed through- 
out the group is 36 and the highest per- 
centage in any works is 55. 

The Minister of Reconstruction has ex- 
pressed the desire that industrial concerns 
should turn their thoughts towards the 
problem of post-war employment for their 
employees. This company is faced by a 
difficult problem which will call for the 
closest collaboration between the manage- 
ment and our employees, particularly in 
the change-over period. The problem ts 
difficult because of the highly specialised 
knowledge and experience of many of our 
people; but surely, after the tragic ex- 
periences resulting from unilateral dis- 
armament, there can be no repetition of 
this policy, and it will be essential that the 
strength and technical efficiency of a group 
such as yours, with its great value to the 
country in times of emergency, should be 
maintained. I believe that orders will con- 
tinue to be placed with us by the Defence 
Departments ; but, nevertheless, commer- 
cial shipbuilding, engineering, steel and 
civil aviation must absorb a considerable 
portion of our available capacity. This 
time we have the experience of 1919 t0 
guide us, and in certain products, par- 
ticularly those of a heavy nature, we had, 
before the war, established a very sound 
position and become recognised as leading 
producers. When peace returns we 
should, therefore, be better equipped to 
deal with the problems of change-over 
than we were in 1919. Certain of our 
post-war plans have been made, and others 
are under active consideration ; but until 
victory is achieved our primary concern 
must be to do everything in our power 
to assist in achieving that victory at the 
earliest possible date 

We have entered upon another strenu- 
ous year, and I would remind stockholders 
that many if our employees have now been 
working long hours with little rest or 
holiday for seven or eight years. 
others who have passed through strenuows 
times, and have made a notable contribu- 
tion first to national survival and then 
towards victory, our employees appreciate 
recognition of their services, and this, I 
know, is given in full measure both by 
stockholders and by those who are in a 
position to judge. 

e@ report and accounts were unami- 
mously adopted and the final dividend of 
6 per cent. approved. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 13 days ended Mar. 31, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £128,000,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £210,719,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £484,942. Thus, 
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MONTH’S CG | the recording of sales. 
ances IN DEBT a a GOLD AND SILVER i 
° . =e s The Bank of England’s official buying price for 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 975-0 Not available remained at 168s, “Od. fine omnes throughout the 
Bills .... 31,709] 3% Term. Annuity. 1,458 | ‘diet eontea ices per standard . 
. 16,350 1210-0 oo» 234d. for aa call te oo as 
6,678 oe a ”» » | The New York market peice Xe fine silver "Somber 
” ay 
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1170 -0 Not available | Gold Silver 
ras s Eran uo Fa 
2 S ine Tolas 
of 1170 -0| 1946 -9| 340-3 |"32-3'| 1376-0 4865-5 sian Tele Bee re ee Te Sateen 
Ways & Means Aav. 215895 1170-0 Not available 17 «0 136 Accor 
reasury Deposits. 13,500 1370-0) 17 136 
taunt 1,486 18 |1170-0 | 72 132 1 
ae Ses 25 }1170-0! ss cs : 135 
263,398 1,458 31} 53,1491 | 394-5 | | 1389 +5.4933-1 133 Receipts 
Ss 
Act, 
FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY. a 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) = 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares. ssc ecettegeeainignammaiantett m —_— Money Ra 
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: *epaymen 
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Home Corpns. (4) 141-9 In res} 
Ind. Debs. All (42) 122-3 T; 
Ind. Pref. All (101) .... 113 -7 In re 
Insurance Cos. (10) .... 111-1 ln a 
Cotton (5) 5-4] ” 
Elec. Light & Power (16) 115 6 = 
Gas 91-0 = 
a 3 
rea | | 4-68 
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69-2 | 5: 
co 
aoe * This 
Pa ee. J iS Ol FS ee 
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THE ECONOMIST 


' THE REVENUE 


I.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 


| 

Quarter from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1944, compared 

; With the corresponding Quarter of ‘the preceding Year. 
| 
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Year ending March 31, 1944, as compared with the corresponding en of the preceding Year. 





Year ending Mar. 


31, 1944, compared 


with the preceding Year. 














| Estimate for | stat caibean 
| | the Year | | | 
(Quarter ending|Quarter ending! . 1943-44 Year ending | Year ending | | 
31 Mar., 31 Mar., | Increase. Decrease. | | 31Mar., | 31Mar., | Increase. | Decrease. 
| 1948. 1944." | | 3943." | = 1944." | 
| 
| | | | ie | ene ae 
Orpinary REVENUE. £ £ | £ | £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
Inland Revenue— | | 
igi gira a paca asta tate 599,315,000 | 669,399,000 70,084,000 12, 175,000,000 | 1,006,828,000 | 1,183,583,000 176,755,000 | 
Sar Tak «2.0. eee cece sececceeee 54,119,000 55,690,000 1,571,000 | "000,000 | 75,358,000 76,042,000 | 684,000 | 
Estate, &c., Duties................ 24,464,000 27,590,000 3,126,000 aa 100,000,000 | 93,336,000 99,466,000 | 6,130,000 | 
yo 5sb-0)5-6:is 600.0 94/0:So10:0'0:0:0. 4:00 4,810,000 000, wn | 17,000,000 15, 280, 000 17,740,000 2,460,000 | 
National Defence Contribution ..... 10,150,000 10,468,000 318, 000 wes | 500,000,000 | 33,446,000 | 2,811,000 | 
Excess Profits Tax....... ge eeeeees 93,857,000 | 110,849,000 16. 992,000 346, 887, 000 | 466,668,000 | 119,781,000 | 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ...... 630,000 720,000 90, \ 1,000,000 | 968, 18,000 | 
Total Inland Revenue ......... 787,345,000 | 878,716,000 | 92,181,000 | _810,000 | aianaaea [Waaerom 1,877,913,000 | 308,639,000 | 
a 
Customs and Excise— | 
Customs ..........ceeeeeeseeeeeee 116,060,000 153,571,000 37,511,000 525,320,000 459,489,000 560,832,000 101,343,000 | 
EXCIS€. 6-0 esse e cece eee e eee eeeee 108,200,000 123,805,000 15,605,000 | 450,180,000 | 425,300,000 | 482,200,000 | 56, 900,000 | 
Total Customs and Excise ..... | 224,260,000 | 277,376,000 | 53,116,000 | | 975,500,000 | 884,789,000 | 1,043,032,000 | 158,243,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties..............0.0. | 22,040,000 | 21,834,000 | a 206,000 | 25,000,000 | 28,537,000 | 27,294,000 | 1,243,000 
Canadian Government Contribution ..... ea ey | one wae 224,719,101 wee 224,719,101 
Post Office (Net Receipts) ............. 2,627,000 6,668,000 | 4,041,000 400,000 | 12,377,000 368,000 Bs | 12,009,000 
Wireless Li icences 20.09 a TORN 1,470,000 1,560,000 | 90,000 | 4,700,000 | 4,560,000 4,750,000 | 190,000 | oa 
na vn atin dy 280,000 ;000 50,000 800,000 | 1,000,000 1,060,000 60,000 | 
Recep ts —— Sundry Loans ........... 1,604,244 1,913,745 | 309,501 | 4, 100, 000 | 4,061,564 6,455,118 2,393,554 | aaa 
iliiacess Receipts Gee base res “| 13,626,942 19,086,264 | 5, 459, 322 | 24, 000; 000 | | 90,533,118 77,676,027 “ea 12,857,091 
Tota) Ordinary Revenue...... ". |1,053,253,186 | 1,207,484,009 | 155,246,823 | 1,016,000 | 2,907,500,000 | 2,819,850,783 | 3,038,548,145 | 469,525,554 | 250,828,192 
} eel } | } —————O 
| £154,230,823 | | £218,697,362 
| i Net Increase. | Net Increase. 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. | i | 
Revenue a uired to meet Expenditure | | | | | | 
RE IE cs Sono neas omewecincces 23,123,000 | 22,032,000 1,091,000 110,632,000 102,523,000 | 110,632,000 | 8,109,000 | eae 
MAREN ENN 6A Vda seers | 1,076,376,186 | 1,229,516,009 | 155,246,823 | 2,107,000 3,018, 132, 000 | 2,922,373,783 | 3, 149, 180, 145 | 477,634,554 | 250,828,192 
£153,139,823 | | 226,806,362 
| \ Net Increase. | | | | Net Increase. 
| | | 
1I.—: ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Year ending 
March 31, 1944, as } compared with the preceding Year. 
7 q | Estimate for | be ending | Year ending | Estimate for Year ending Year ending 
RECEIPTS. { the Year Mar. 31, Mar. 31, ISSUES. the Year Mar. 31, |= Mar. 31, 
| 1943-44. x 1943. 1944. 1943-44. 1943. 1944. 
_- --rrt—t— 7 ; seeaipredlee ieneneepeeneiteminerneecmmarmmmieenemean piseainaenattbitiattanapeniniay oan dt en saieeiataematts ae os a hiiineinelin cetateaiatinaetiinagia ——<—$—$—$—— 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
} OrpDINARY EXPENDITURE. | 
| | 
: : | | Interest and Management of National | =| 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I | 2,907,500,000 |2, 819,850,783 | 3, 038,548,145 See ere | 375,000,000 | 310,801, 366 | 364,734,236 
| | Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer | 9,500,000 | 9, 198, 113 | 8,988,337 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... | 7,500,000 | 7,388,626 | 7,175,851 
Nii picerrccnicncemsas | 392,000,000 | 327,388,105 | 380,898,424 


} 
| 
> ' 


| 
| 
| 


Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in 
Account I 








Pap eks cea eehibaewiieeores 110,632,000 | 102, 523, 000 | | 110,632,000 
ON 656 cde oid. xe's ware wrasse re 2,922,373,783 | 13, 149,180,145 
Receipts under Section 1 (4) of the Defence Loans 
No oN ins asa sinysatesicisicrssscaresneie. c+ 20,540,007 20,108,271 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (6) of the Overseas Trade | 
ge = eee 259,589 275,325 
~ Raised by Creation of Debt— | 
(@) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph | 
(Money) Acts, 1939 and 1942...... 9,900,000 | 9,050,000 
Under the Housing Act, 1914.......... 5,000 | cae 
(o) For other Issues (Net) .........ceseececeeee | Seenne eee | 2,749,945,274 
Xeceipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* ........ tees 
! 
Repayments, &c.— 
In respect of Issues under the Defence Loans Acts, | 
eR 566 6 ia vain ocorsicive ace oo 0es0:e 14,391,192 | 14,822,928 
In respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas | | 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939.............+.- 309,292 | 412,409 
In respect of “Issues under Land Settlement | 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921............ 176,374 244,046 
In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe | 
jn, hy an TS 2,316,355 | 2,638,894 
. : | 15 »774,911,718 | 5,946,677,292 
Palances > ae on | 1942. 1943 | 
ri £ | £ j 
Bank of England . 2,009,263  —-2,004,222 
ank of Ireland . 425,191 | 871,336 | 


hia siccccanisin Vantaa canines 


2,434,454 | 2,875,558 
f' 5,777,346,172 | 5,949,552,850 


ee 





* This ; sum is in addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue and represents the excess (if any) of the total r receipts over the amounts pz paid out t of the Vote a 
Credit to meet expenditure under the Act. 


Treasury, March 31, 1944. 


Total Supply Services (excluding 
Self-Balancing)............... 5,470,247,000 


Total Ordinary Expenditure .. 5,862, 862,247,000 | 


SHIN HE 6 oriecicdiccetiewewesue 


Total (excluding Self-Balancing | 
Expenditure).............. | 5,862,247,000 
| 


SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. | 
West Office: Nate nin ciscccciiniccaseces 


110, 632,000 


Fotal Rapengitare..:.. ..<..06cceccecosioveces 


Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Issues under Section 1 (5) of the Defence Loans 
MME clos Maite xacawan teeta wnsiesiensins 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade 
Guarantees Act, 1939.................0000. 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) 
Mets, 1GAS ON T94S. oon cccccccesecscene 
Under the Housing Act, 1914.................. 


Sia INNES ola octets ead eivre cocinin a 0 are vie civiele eieseie a's me 
Issues under Section 26 (1) Of the Tithe Act, 1936... | 


Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Armaments | 
Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 


Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade 

Guarantees: Act, 19505... cvccccscsccesionces | 

Mar. 31, Mar. 31, | 

1943. 1944. 

Balances in Exchequer— | £ £ 1 

Bank of England... | 2,004,222 | —-2,000,515 | 
Bank of Ireland .... | _ 492, 419 


871,336 | 


| 
5,295,780,000 Is. 407,523,000 


aaa cae 5, = 168,105 is. 788,421,424 











198,634 | 10,265,764 
5,637,366,739 | 5,798,687,188 
{ 
{ 
| 102,523,000 | 110,632,000 
5, 739, 889,739 [5.9 5,909, 319,188 | 
| 
20,540,007 | 20,108,272 
< 
259,589 275,325 
| | 
1 
9,900,000 | 9,050,000 
5,000 Es. 
1 
172,165 | 5,180,323 
2,165,000 | 2,400,000 
375,114 49,809 
1,164,000 677,000 
5,774,470,614 | 5,947,059,916 
| 
2,875,558 | 2,492,934 
£) 5,777,346,172 | 5,949,552,850 


' 
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the case of the shipbuilding and engineering unions’ claim 
for a substantial advance in wages. . 


(Continued from page 479) 


that it will have to introduce a system of priority. Inquiries 
come from many different industries, such as textiles, steel, 
plastics, electricity, agricultural implements, aircraft, motor 
cars, pottery and flower nurseries. The sudden realisation 
of the possibilities of the film is a welcome reflection of the 
willingness of industry to adopt new methods, of the more 
progressive outlook that is essential if Britain is to remain 
in the vanguard of industrial nations. It will also give a 
useful fillip to the film industry. 


Shorter Notes 


During the four weeks ended March 18, 1944, the average 
weekly output of coal was 3,637,800 tons, against 3,769,000 
tons in the preceding four weeks and 4,013,700 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1943. Transport and other difficul- 
ties contributed to the loss of output, but last month 
the weekly loss of tonnage due to stoppages was 188,000 
tons, or more than twice the loss for this cause in the 
previous period. The only district to qualify for the output 
bonus was Leicestershire. South Wales’ percentage of 
standard tonnage was only 64.0 per cent. Production from 
opencast working averaged 108,300 tons a week. As a result 
of the fall in production the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
has had to impose further cuts on industrial users, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent for electricity and 25 per cent for gas. 

* 


A flat rate increase of 4s. a week to all adult male workers 
has been awarded by the National Arbitration Tribunals in 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
"(incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
GAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies INDIA and the EAST 

AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
= facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, GHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 






















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government In Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 





BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 

Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 

Bonibay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Caleutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... iss £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ..... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 








THE'CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOO: 
ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE STOCKS will be os 
from the 12th April until the 25th April, 1944, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board. 
EH. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 

Offiees: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 

5th April, 1944. - 


Pwinted in Great Britain by Sr. 
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* 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
for the financial year, and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. It will be 
noted that the difference, amounting to nearly £2,773 million, 
between ordinary revenue on the one hand, and total ex- 
penditure (including sinking funds and debt repayments) 
on the other, was met as to £836 million by borrowing from 
the money market (i.e., by additions to the floating debt), 
compared with £785 million in 1942-43 ; £363 million by 
small savings (3 per cent defence bonds and national savings 
certificates), compared with £318 million ; £1,559 million by 
other borrowing, compared with £1,705 million ; and {£15 
million by miscellaneous receipts. 


(£000) 
Total Ordinary Expenditure. 5,788,421 { Total Ordinary Revenue.... 3,038,548 
New Sinking Funds........ 446 | Loans raised :— 
Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net) ..... 108,789 
“Other Debt,” External . 7,179 3% Savings Bends 1960-70 t 


24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 9 





% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 323,002 
. °%, Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 348,695 
3% Terminable Annuity .. 357,084 
at. Savings Certs. (net) .. 254,150 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 118,583 
‘‘Other Debt,” Internal. . 10,676 
Floating Debt (net) :-— 

Treas aa 309,987 
Public Dept. Advances... 111,980 
a of England Adv.... “i 

reasury Deposits ....... 
Miscellaneous Receipts (net). 14,992 
Decrease in Balances....... 383 
5,811,046 5,811,046 







THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . ~- - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 
BRANOHEBS AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a com incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Skanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 








Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 











As at 30th June, 1943—General Bank Balances ... _ ... $287,573,948 
Savings Bank Balances ...  ... 221,004,631 
Note Issue Department ... .» 149,496,942 
Rural Credits Department ... 2,464,150 
Other Items ... ... —... ane 21,990,875 








London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 














ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = =  £83,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £155,000,000 


(1943 Accounts) 








GTATISTICIAN, qualified, not able for military servi 
required by a Public Company in the Cinema industt. 
Entire field of industry to be studied. Wide scope for persoa 


drive and initiative——Write, statin e, experience 
required, to Box SJW. eae 
Regent Street, London, Ww. 1. 


Press, Lrp., St. .C.2. i 1 ; 
—y + i" wg ’ ee ee eS wl mg ag A "7 Tue Economist NEwspaPer, LTD 

















———s 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 





and 
e-Jennings Publicity, Ltd., 1 
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